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In Forthcoming Issues .. . 


The next article in the architectural series, started by Frank 
Lloyd Wright and continued in this issue by Buckminster Fuller, 
will be by Richard J. Neutra, the famous Viennese architect who 
came to this country in 1923. Mr. Neutra has been prominent 
since he collaborated, in 1921, with Henning & Mendelsohn in 
constructing the Berliner-Tageblatt Building. He established 
himself in Los Angeles in 1925 and in 1929 built the home of Dr. 
' ovell, which was the first example of functionalist, concrete, 
construction in America. Mr. Neutra is the author of "Wie Baut 
Amerika'' and the volume on America in the series ‘Neues 
Bauen in der Welt." It is interesting to know that the standard 
monograph on Neutra's work was published in Tokio in 1931. 


“How Now, Juliet!" by Lydia Allison and Flora Webb (apro- 
pos of Katherine Cornell's New York appearance next Fall as 
Juliet) and "The Little Theatre Finds Its Place—Indeed!" (a re- 
ply by Nicholas Ray, of the Taliesin Fellowship, to Dana Lewis’ 
article in the March-April issue) will appear in the October- 
November number. There also will be an article on ''Radio 
Drama" by Charles Speer, who is a member of the staff of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


There will be poetry by Fred Baugher, Norman Macleod, 
Wilfred Quaytman, Estelle Safier, Kathleen Sutton, Harry Ros- 
kolenkier and Leon Miller; short stories by Jack Conroy and 
James T. Farrell; criticisms by Samuel Putnam, Emanuel Kanter 
and Michael Blankfort. 


Subscribers are reminded that there is no midsummer num- 
ber of TREND. The next issue will be distributed shortly before 
the first of October. 
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The Meaning of the Dance 


Emanuel Eisenberg 


The dance cannot, and ought never try to, "mean" anything; neither is it "about" 
anything; and in this sense of being a medium of expression in the arts with its own 
language and symbols and ideology, it is exactly comparable to music, painting, 
sculpture and certain forms of lyrical poetry (Verlaine, Poe, de la Mare, Joyce). No 
one enjoys a portrait by Cezanne because he can see the man's soul in it or guess 
the sitter's state of mind at the time of being painted. It is the extraordinarily com- 
plex pigmentation, the richness of texture, the depth of substance and dimension that 
create the excitement and the reward. Similarly, a Cezanne still-life can rarely be 
said to contain any contextual significance; there is no "'story"’ behind this kitchen 
scene or this dining-room table; color and masses and arrangement are the essence 
of the canvas's achievement and the spectator's experience. Pursuing single analogies, 
a Beethoven symphony is thrilling wholly in its manipulation of sound motifs and 
purely musical architecture and dynamics; a Maillol statue by the direction of line 
and sheer space occupancy; a Verlaine poem by its cadences, rhymes, vowel-conso- 
nant juxtapositions, word-color. 

The true, the “pure'' dance is like all of these in its complete lack of specific 
emotional reference or palpable narrative content. It consists of a formal sequence 
of calculated, trained and usually highly animated movements by the human body or 
bodies within a given area, no single movement having any finality or completeness 
by itself, the whole sequence amounting in the end to a large pattern which produces 
its own satisfaction and has no meaning beyond the absolute physical presentation. 

It is because dancing seems so close to normal human experience that such a 
definition may register as a little drearily severe and exigent. Everybody has impulses 
to dancing, and these go on long after we have lost the common early impulses to 
draw or act or compose verses or release the voice in easy song. Isadora Duncan 
from one point of view and Mary Wigman from another both went on record as 
believing that anybody and everybody could and should learn to dance. Then why 
does the stage dancer, the concert dancer, not attempt to give us the skilled and 
concentrated version of postures and leaps and whirls and runs that we would all 
promptly appreciate and relish because we have either actually performed an 
approximation of them ourselves under emotional encouragement or have felt like 
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doing so? Why is the tendency always to be unnatural and abstract and physio- 
logically unrecognizable? 

To resort again to the former analogies with cognate arts, while legitimate as 
academic theory, is here begging the question: the issue has slid from a consideration 
of art-form to art-origin: what gives rise to dancing and what possible relation can 
it have to our lives? It seems highly probable that the greatest difficulty here is in 
the confusion of dancing, as a field of natural exercise, with dancing as a form of 
profound social expression, in every culture we know anything about, primitive or 
modern. The body knows and enjoys many cultivations: singing, acting, sheer pulchri- 
fication (makeup, hairdressing, clothing), acrobatics, sports, dancing. And only the 
last has ever been soberly admitted into the hierarchy of the seven arts. Thus the 
girl who listens to a great mezzo-soprano and feels her own vocal cords vibrating, 
watches a brilliant actress in a tragic scene and imagines she herself might be the 
performer, looks at a beautiful and well-dressed woman and understands the technical 
processes of possibly equaling that state, sees a contortionist or a swimmer in action 
and accepts their ability as the simple intensification of a quality she might easily 
have had,—this girl is invariably distressed by or indignant at the unfamiliarity and 
meaninglessness of the pure dance. When she feels the impulse to move about and 
dance, she never wants to fall into the Gothic angularity of a Martha Graham pose 
or break out in the earthy violence of Mary Wigman. What makes them want to do 
what they do? The answer is surely that they never actually have the desire; the 
whole thing must be an invention. And this, of course, is exactly what it is. Graham 
and Wigman, by training and deliberate limitation, are thinking in terms of the sheer 
grammar and geometry of bodily movement; they have nothing to give to the spec- 
tator who has come for immediate emotional sympathies and personal physical satis- 
faction, for the pleasure of seeing someone do perfectly what she has tried to do or 
dreamed of doing and never quite succeeded in. 

So many people attend dance recitals in this unfortunate search that the tremen- 
dous defeat and disappointment and utter failure in orientation becomes an experi- 
ence in itself which might prove highly instructive if it were not generally so paralyz- 
ing. Are these people to have no dancing, they who seek it so hungrily? No, they are 
to have no pure dance if only because they do not want it and refuse to become ac- 
quainted with its idiom. Yet there is a diet for them they could not possibly complain 
against, in the many pseudo-Hellenic groups, the Ruth St. Denis self-expressionists, 
the painstaking prettiness of a monster ballet at a hippodrome playhouse, the authen- 
tic entertainingness of an Agnes De Mille or even the not-quite-dancing program of 
an Angna Enters, all human and within experiential recognition. 


The pure dance should mean nothing because it has never meant anything—or, 
if this is a pointless bowing to tradition, because it cannot, at its best, possibly mean 
anything. A scholastic investigation of the historical point of view apparently destroys 
the generalization immediately, but there are explanations. In some primitive tribes 
the theater and the dance rose simultaneously and there never came any strict sepa- 
ration, so that the dance always seemed to be "about" something, even when all of 
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its symbols were superficially beyond the recognition of body empathy. Sometimes 
there was no theater at all, no serial ritual portraying an important event with this 
variation or that variation, but only the fixed representative dance, and in this case 
the dance was more than ever thematic and filled with knowable content. But the 
contention is really in no way destroyed by these instances: for when did the dance 
ever spring from anybody's intimate thinking or feeling, ever try to convey a story 
that could be received or appreciated in its narrative values, ever project a dramatic 
continuity that had any literal basis in activity? In the dawn of time, maybe, when 
the first set of warriors broke into an ecstatic series of undulations because they had 
won a battle, there were undoubtedly dramatic compulsions that made the movement 
more "human" than "‘abstract,"' if only because there was that spontaneity which 
acknowledges no responsibilities. Yet even our natural impulses toward fear and 
prayer and worship have a tendency to freeze into patterns very soon after their 
projection. So that it was not long at all before the dances, whether in happy descrip- 
tion of hunts or desperate exorcism of demons, became the special property of a 
trained corps of performers, whose only concern was to execute the fixed patterns as 
flawlessly as possible; and this rapid transition from innocent spontaneity to calcu- 
lated technique, from human impulsiveness to abstract purity, is the history of dancing 
through all the world, even though there are those who characterize the process as 
degeneration. The formal dances that we can still see today of the Hindus, the 
Chinese, the Balinese, Cambodians, Africans and American Indians, dances whose ages 
are almost beyond reckoning, are eloquent testimonials to the endurance of meaning- 
lessness in the dance: the symbols are so ancient and so coldly formalized that there 
is no more question (to the performer, of course) of what they might mean or how 
much they might affect by their meaning: there is only the question of designs and 
sequences and how well they are done. We have no such symbols in the western 
world, but we have the same tendency to need and demand purity in the highest 
dancing. The hopelessly unsatistying quality of dramatic or narrative or impressionist 
or inspirational dancing is the index. 


The inspirational dance, which may also be called the subjective one, is perhaps 
the most illuminating of all, since it represents the high peak in a fantastically deluded 
modern tendency, falsely, though possibly unintentionally, encouraged by Isadora Dun- 
can. It is no more than fifty years since the dancer became her own choreographer: 
before then there had rarely been anything but performance of ritual or execution 
of directorial command. The development was extraordinary and valuable—in fact, 
the most important of modern times, coming as a laudable, inevitable reaction against 
the Russian and French ballet schools with their relentless standards of length of 
limb and general body construction before admitting anyone to the sacred grove. 
| have not the body style to perform your ballet conceptions, said the daring rebel 
of her time (who may most prominently be traced to Ruth St. Denis); | shall compose 
dances in which the movements and patterns will take natural origin from my parti- 
cular appearance and from my architecture in space. The ballet masters had also, 
of course, made efforts to adapt a solo dance to individual peculiarities because of 
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the manifest hopelessness of finding enough perfectly measuring physiques who had 
begun their training in childhood, but these adaptations and differentiations were so 
slight as to amount to exquisite professional subtleties. To a public who might not 
have been able to guess which performer was executing a known and fixed ballet 
conception, the “free and highly personal and original dances of the early self- 
expressionists caused a new and intense excitement. 

But the nature of the revolution contained its own decay and death: the eager 
preoccupation with her own physical idiosyncrasies precipitated the arriviste dancer- 
choreographer into an even deeper preoccupation with her mental and spiritual 
qualities and the possible projection of them for the sake of still greater individuality. 
After all, it is | who conceived this dance and conceived it in terms of my own body; 
but if | perform it without an emphasis on who and what | am, then what was only 
dancer before is now only choreographer: anybody might be executing this; | shall 
therefore do it as only | know how, with my compulsions and my emotional history. 
The next step after this kind of thinking is psychopatic exhibitionism, and it is scarcely 
too harsh to say that this has been the greater part of the accomplishment in the 
contemporary dance revolution. Dancers move through interminable fluidities and 
shocking abruptness not because these create any kind of form or final pattern, which 
they very well.might, but because the artist is infinitely more concerned with showing 
you the raw material of her dance thinking and the conditions that compel her to 
dance than with presenting an actual completed dance that speaks for itself. The 
results, of course, are a deadly obscurity and an absence of consecutivity whose only 
possible value is for the laboratory or the clinic. The ladies go into states; winds 
move them; the dance itself rarely registers: we only know that something has pos- 
sessed the performer and we are either worried about her or revolted by her, accord- 
ing to the temperament. The inspirational dance, like any art when it goes wholly 
subjective, is interesting for friends, relatives and analysts; it is a nuisance and a 
menace when it gets on the stage. Nor is there any solution for these unhappy ladies, 
since they refuse to study the nature of movement in itself or the formalization ot 
vague and inchoate interior states. Depending on the talent, they should never be 
more than performers of others’ conceptions or more than hardworking choreographers 
(since their inspirationalism might very well disappear in the face of composing for 
human souls whose contents they could rarely claim to know very intimately). But the 
current mode looks with horror and dismissal on a dancer who is not her own choreo- 
grapher: and so they are doomed, except to their own small voodoo audiences. 


If it appears that too facile an instance of the undesirable and futile contextual 
dance has been chosen in order to assert by negation the superiority of the pure 
dance, it should be considered that subjectivity and inspirationalism are in reality 
the basis of failure in every other kind of impure dance discoverable. A violent dis- 
traction has entered; another idiom is screaming its different rhythms and intonations 
and there is babel before the eyes and ears. Prepared as the recital-attendant un- 
avoidably becomes for a display of movement in space through the manipulation of a 
human body, how shall he find concentration or interest for the irrelevancies of psy- 
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chological revelation? You cannot be truly aware of the terpsichorean value of a 
sequence in gradual spinal collapse if you are simultaneously forced to keep thinking 
of the extent to which an intolerable human grief induced this series of attitudes. In 
acting this is possible and indispensable, but the conditions are "human;"' there is a 
situation, a background, speech, conflicting characters. In dancing the background is 
neutral, the costume neutral, the mask neutral,—in other words, pure; and for utter 
unity of effect, if not mere unity of theory, the movements of the dance must have 
purity, too. 

Distraction by another idiom is always the clue to the impure, the unfailingly un- 
satisfactory dance. The dramatic dancer will either enact an emotion or attempt to 
present a character, and in both cases the attention, difficult enough to maintain for 
the generally unfamiliar exigencies of the dance, soon wanders to the story and 
follows the actual movements only in order to find a significant expression in the face, 
an affecting posture of histrionic direction. The character dance (vide, again, Angna 
Enters and Agnes de Mille) need not be a contemptible thing by any means, but it 
should always be kept in mind that it represents the theater availing itself of the 
dance and not the other way around, for there you have an impossibility. Theater, 
which is a composite of so many arts and crafts, can and should avail itself of almost 
everything, since it rarely has anything to lose thereby and invariably has a great deal 
to gain. But the dance, being an art, can avail itself of nothing but the infinite varia- 
tions and reconstructions of a language whose mouthpiece is the trained human body. 
Although many still regard opera, for example, as a bastard form, Wagner joined 
music and drama with extraordinary success and thus seriously injured a profound 
academic prejudice. In this case, of course, it was music availing itself of theater. 
Until a great dancer succeeds in such a union (something like the Ballets Russes of 
Monte Carlo}, no bastard performance can essentially give anything more than the 
direct presentation of another field of expression with casual trimmings of apparent 
dance activity. 


Inspirational and dramatic dancing contain only very mild distractions when we 
approach the narrative and impressionist dances. In the one the need to follow the 
actual development of a story, most often a kind of pageant or pantomime of pro- 
longed allegory, mysticism, biblical incident or communist uprising, is so strictly a 
thematic theatrical experience that one can understand the employment of dance 
costume and occasional dance gestures only as a kind of depressing evasion of the 
fuller obligations of good drama: since there is nothing to "'say" theatrically, they 
will convert this inadequacy of utterance into the convenient blankness of the dance, 
contributing their own special richness to the "emptiness" (purity?) of choreographic 
pictures. In the other instance, the mere formless exhibitionism of the subjective 
dance lunges into a heavy, dull obscenity: the dancer presents not only the general 
raw material of her interior and the origin of her emotions but goes on to portray the 
actual processes by which she moves through her all too interesting world: life means 
this and that to her, and she thinks we ought to know. The narrative and subjective 
dancers all have this in common, that they always seem to be apologizing for pure 
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and unapplied movement in the dance and that they never seem to offer any com- 
pensatory explanation for this impatience with the insufficiency of purity beyond an 
embarrassing incompetence in the foreign element which they have been helpful and 
inventive enough to introduce into the dance—always, of course, with two or three 
exceptions. 


The definition, then, grows sharper: the only true dance is the pure dance, and 
the pure dance means nothing and should substantially convey nothing because the 
dance is an art with its own restricted language whose idiom is no longer heard of 
completely understood when the alien though pleasant and comfortable counter- 
idioms of drama, narrative, emotional states and psychological revelation are simul- 
taneously functioning. Many may find the speech and construction of the pure dance 
far too rarefied and exacting an atmosphere for them, but equally many find no 
reward in John Marin or Picasso, and it scarcely seems desirable to sanction the de- 
bilitation or bastardization of an art for reception by them. 

But what of the Ballets Russes of Monte Carlo? and the Ballets Suedois before 
them and the Diaghilev Ballet before? Is there any purity there? Are they not full 
of characters and situations and emotions and costumes and stories and settings and 
theater? And are they not regarded by many as the finest dance group functioning? 

The phenomenon of the Ballets Russes, to limit the instance, is so complex in 
its sociological history that it surely warrants a separate lengthy consideration in 
itself which cannot be attempted here. The astute realization by Diaghilev that the 
absolute classical ballet belonged to another world—or, better, that a mode and an 
era were passing; the intensive and conscious effort to modernize it by adding all 
the possible brilliance he could find (beginning with extremely distracting though 
striking costumes and settings); the first real success of the endeavor not in their own 
country but in France and England, because the tzarist Russia was beginning to dis- 
appear and a semi-snobbish slavophilia was developing abroad; the increasing theat- 
ricalization and elaboration of the programs because of the lack of a fixed, central, 
loyal public who might be interested in slight annual variations on established themes: 
all these are authentic springboards for explanation or for criticism, but they obviously 
fail to affect the nature of the group itself. Breathlessly incomparable or pleasantly 
attractive as a fresh spectator may find them, so much must be acknowledged: that 
their interest lies almost entirely in the startling and fantastic juxtaposition of the 
classical and the modern. And their classical aspect is always pure. For, of all the 
tongues of dance language, ballet is perhaps the most deliberately self-limiting; it 
makes no use, for example, of the torso or the shoulders or the arms: it has not really 
been modernized, does not seem capable of it; and there is no reason that it should 
be. It is foolish to cry that ballet is dead, for no form of dance expression can wholly 
atrophy or disappear. What is happening—if it is actually happening—is that a 
former artistic tyranny has either been deposed or demoded, according to the point 
of view, and it must struggle a little to survive the prevalent reaction and revolution. 
Ballet as a sheer category of movement has persevered and will persevere, if only in 
absorption: simply its royalist, sociological trappings will never come back, which is as 
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it should be. In the Ballets Russes the feeble “plots''—as foolish and strung-on as 
most operatic libretti—are rarely more than compromising though possibly sincere 
connectives. Constantly the story is completely halted and a dancer who has until 
then performed as a vaguely pretty character with dramatic associations suddenly 
ventures into two or three minutes of sheer dance action, utterly meaningless and 
irrelevent to the plot, apparently a mere "exhibition" but more a release into absolute 
dance idiom that is generally a great joy. Sometimes the entire cast of characters 
will do this, and then the plot has gone forever: sheer choreography reigns. In the 
more sensational moments, which are frequent enough, the choreography contains 
scarcely more design and continuity than the repetitious set and offset of skilled 
acrobatics—but here, too, there are a meaninglessness and a concentration of thing- 
in-itself (movement) which create a high satisfaction. The modern Russian group has 
been a little too shrewd in this arrangement of silly dramatic opening and long halts 
for pure dancing; but definitely the dancing is pure and their exoneration is complete. 
The next step, if they continue, is for the stories or scenarios to become as familiar 
to their general public as the stories of opera, so that those who now come to the 
one almost wholly for the singing and music will come to the other almost wholly for 
the dancing. Today, in the struggle against the contemporary school of dancing, the 
Ballets Russes must resort to a great deal of competitive show; pure ballet compo- 
sitions would attract no one. But in the inevitable restitution of the pure dance— 
that is, in the conscious acceptance of the dance as an art distinct from others— 
ballet may very well come into its own again as an intrinsic dialect in the language 
of the dance. And the Ballets Russes survive so well not because they ‘cheerfully 
include all the impurities here railed against but because their use of these impurities 
is a transient concession and a kind of lefthanded support in maintaining integrity 
and purity and meaninglessness in sheer dance movement and composition. 

It is an easy descent from such an insistence on abstractness and lack of content 
to preciosity and priestly abracadabra and art for art's sake: a protest on these lines 
would be well merited. But this is possible only so long as audiences remain untrained, 
snobbish and over-impressionable, willing to accept an undynamic series of inane and 
strainingly grotesque sculptural posturings as dancing, eager to confuse vacuity and 
directionlessness with purity and absoluteness. And until there are as many devotees, 
say, as there are of pure music, who are prepared to study the grammar of movement 
and understand the fluid architecture of body designs in space, this depressing danger 
will always be run. 
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Abstractions and America 


Edwina Spencer 


lt has been observed that the propriety of some persons seems to consist in hav- 
ing improper thoughts about their neighbors, and somewhat similarly the artistic 
integrity of certain people appears to lie in denying integrity to any phase of artistic 
expression not academically incubated. 

When American critics do not balk completely at pure abstraction in art (and 
more especially in painting), or deal with it according to the Arab conception of 
sagacity—which you may recall divides wisdom into ten parts, nine of which are silence 
and the tenth brevity of speech—the majority of them greet it with humorous raillery 
or conscientious tolerance. Rarely do they attempt to estimate its value to us and to 
the age we live in. Yet the ideal of abstraction has been implicit in the whole anti- 
realistic trend of what we call "modern" art, and abstract painting is a definite form 
of contemporary expression. If we dismiss it as a Gilbertian source of innocent merri- 
ment or look upon its exponents as dealing in ‘shock for shock's sake," we miss its 
whole point and meaning. 

We would be far wiser to realize the potential importance to us of an intelligent 
understanding of abstraction and to cultivate the direct approach of an open mind 
to a new experience. Before the advent of Cézanne, centuries of r*turalism had re- 
duced painting to the function of imitating objective forms of people, places and 
things, arranged according to certain rules for producing "Art." Our eyes were 
trained to admire this literal transcription, to look for photographic resemblance, 
exactness of detail, pretty color and impressive technic. 

With Cézanne's revolt against Impressionism, which had become little more than 
a form of color photography, came his untiring research into the nature of form and 
the means of expressing essences instead of surfaces. The practice of literal represen- 
tation was useless here. By way of Cubism, which accomplished the almost total elimi- 
nation of representation, came abstraction which is purely non-representational and 
which intentionally shifts the emphasis from surface values to those of deeper sig- 
nificance. 

This shitting of emphasis is much more important than most of us realize. In book 
illustration, magazine advertising, in shops, hotels and museums, indoors and out, we 
are so surrounded by graphic and plastic imitation of familiar objects that we have 
come to believe this literal representation is all art can give us. Our capacity for 
mental vision is crippled. We have made a habit of seeking in art a clever assem- 
blage of facts already known, of finding only a man or a house or a what-you-will that 
we recognize without mental effort. But abstract painting, by its very strangeness, 
compels us to abandon our unimaginative point of view and assume that of the 
painter. We must do our part toward understanding the picture—not expect the 
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artist to organize a parade for us while we stand still and hiss or applaud. We are 
offered the chance to become alert, adaptable; to discover that here is a new and 
stimulating attempt to portray not an object but a mood: to convey the mental and 
spiritual beauty of certain emotions. 

«This is not so difficult as we may at first suppose. The open mind discovers re- 
freshment in excluding the obvious, the real and concrete, in rejecting anecdote, 
drama and literary suggestion. It learns that forceful and expressive line, keen beauty 
of associated colors, contrasting masses of light and dark, may be so combined as to 
stir the imagination. It discovers that with nothing to hamper their effect they can be 
so enhanced and intensified, so infused with mystery as to compel thought and arouse 
emotion. Lines, colors, spaces and masses become actors in a visual drama which 
appeals to unused faculties and may become a source of new pleasure, while helping 
to arouse sensitiveness to color and appreciation of the elemental—both too little 
developed in American life. 

Since Stieglitz opened "291" in 1906, we have kept in close touch with contem- 
porary European art. The exhibition here of Rodin's work in 1907, of Matisse's work 
in 1908, followed by the Armory Show in 1913, set the pace. Such exponents of 
abstract painting as Picasso, Braque, Kandinsky, Miro, Masson and Gris have been 
shown in group and one-man shows. Outstanding at Marie Harriman's two years ago 
was the first showing here of work by Juan Gris, soon after that painter's untimely 
death, just when he felt he was entering upon his culminating phase of expression. 
Gris, though a Spaniard (his real name was José Gonzalez), lived his life in Paris as an 
ardent member of the group including Picasso, Braque and Apollinaire. His is a syn- 
thetic art stalwart and vital like the man himself, yet with immense decorative charm. 

Of special importance in November of last year was the first showing in America, 
at the Valentine Galleries, of the work of Vasily Kandinsky, an acknowledged leader of 
abstract painting and long a member of that famous Munich group of painters, poets, 
musicians and dramatic critics—including Franz Marc, Paul Klee, Kokoschka, Chagall, 
Pechstein and Nolde—devoted to exploring the meaning and nature of humanity, to 
expressing what Kandinsky calls the “innerer Klang.” 

The André Masson show brought over by Pierre Matisse was notable because of 
Masson's amazing work—its almost intolerable energy and vitality, its staggering 
wealth of invention, its humor, asperity and bitterness, its gold patterning and keen 
color. An interesting contrast to the classic repose of Braque, Masson's painting has 
the same inevitable Gallic clarity and elegance. 

America (though whether the country is aware of it | do not know) has produced 
a number of excellent abstractionists and one or two of real distinction, such as 
Georgia O'Keeffe. The name of John Graham is rather better known abroad than 
here: he has a background of wide travel, as a result of which influences from Greece 
and Russia, from Gothic art and the flat reliefs of Egypt mingle with those of con- 
temporary life to motivate his designs. His massive and powerful forms express the 
emotional significance of space and spatial intervals. 

At one time last season there were five one-man showings of purely abstract 
painting running here concurrently, affording widely different points of view. In select- 
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ing a few New York names at random, mention should be made of Henriette Reiss's 
unique color interpretations of musical rhythms; and of Arthur Schwieder's fluent 
brush and big flowing design which gives individuality to his original excursions into 
the abstract. Louis Schanker brings back from much study abroad a sincerity of pur- 
pose and a technical ability that bid fair to make him a notable place among abstract 
painters. He is interested in machinery as subject matter and in the new ideas of 
form resulting from our present economic, social and mechanistic environment. 
Burgoyne Diller has the advantage of a long-standing aesthetic conviction. Ever since 
boyhood he has been pre-occupied with the abstract relation of forms and with the 


effort to express through them the more profound emphases of the mind. 
There would seem to be a reasonable possibility of establishing an American 


tradition in this field. 
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BROADWAY NOCTURNE 


And in the night the legless men go coasting 

On noisy wheels across the paving-stones, 
Manoeuvering the curbs well. In low tones 

Women offer flowers, or chewing gum; some, boasting 
No goods, not even the shabbiest beauty, hold out 

A tin cup into which passers-by drop a penny 

And sometimes even dimes, but mostly not any 

Coin at all: they're in a hurry, it's cold out. 

In front of the dance-halls the lights glitter and wink, 
But the faces of the doormen are as enormously quiet 


As a planned murder. The crowd stares, chatters, churns on. 


It is cloudy. There is no moon. If it rains, do you think 

The legless men will roll home, the women will go home, the 
doormen will. ... What do | mean by it? 

Nothing. Simply, on Broadway, on a dark night, this is what 
my mind turns on. 


BABETTE DEUTSCH. 
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Opinion in American Architecture 


I—Industrially Reproducible Architecture * 


Buckminster Fuller 


Without preamble, we will proceed to the answering of the four questions asked 
by Mr. Goodman. These answers will then be expanded in the body of the article. 

1. The relation between Architecture and the Social Political Economic forces is 
constant at all times. This answer will be amplified later in the thesis. 

2. Dymaxion Architecture is simply the result of doing the most with the least 
in the terms of the widest consideration of the problem and its solution. Dymaxion 
allows no compromise through limitation of private finance or personal idiosyncrasy. 
The city's trend is towards an abstract or mental center from which physical industry 
is rapidly decentralizing to ever changing, theoretically chosen, geographical locations 
determined by power and material sources and radiant distribution efficacy, now 
possible at inconsiderable rental in undeveloped land through trucking highway net- 
work and low cost communication. The city trends to an ever greater transiency, and 
industry to smaller and more ephemeral sheltering due to the intellect's ceaseless 
selection and new synthesis. The city's and industry's trend will then ultimately requi- 
sition Dymaxion Architecture, for architecture is resultant, not causal, and Dymaxion 
Architecture may then be said to affect city and industry only to the extent of accel- 
erating their natural evolutionary trend. There is in time no fate; fate is a finality 
which can only be mathematically expressed as a direction. 

3. It is doubtful that this change can be politically accomplished. Any plan, 
though adequate at time of conception, is obsolete physically before it can be popu- 
larly accredited politically. It is probable, therefore, that the change, which is already 
incepted, will be popularly unheralded and unselfconsciously emergent. 

4. "Progressive Dematerialization" is improper phraseology. The trend, as hu- 
manity is uprooted, is to divorce useful instruments from romantic association, there- 
by exposing the instruments to criticism and high awareness only when they fail in 


*This is the second of a series of articles 
begun, inthe March-April issue of TREND, 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. Each of the 
articles is to be written by a leading 
American architect, and each writer will 
answer, in his own way, a number of 
questions, similar to the following, which 
Percival Goodman, TREND’S Architec- 
tural Hditor, asked Mr. Fuller to answer 
in the accompanying article. 

1. What relation exists between the so- 
cial, political and economic forces of our 
time, the architecture being built, and the 
Dymaxion House? 
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2. If the future of architecture is the 
Dymazion, what will be the fate of cities? 
Of centralized industries? 

8. By what means is the revolutionary 
change to be accomplished? 

4. If, as you say, the progress of culture 
lies in progressive dematerialization (so 
that houses, food, etcetera are made as if 
non-existent), at what point is this de- 
materialization to stop? Are not most o 
the things that people consider wort 
while given in material embodiments, 
(works of architecture, gardens, et- 
cetera) ? 
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service. The same is true of a tongue and an eye—we have little awareness of our 
tongues and eyes except when we bite the former and cinders lodge in the latter: 
and, contrary-wise, we experience unrationalized (though scientifically rationalizable if 
desired) harmonic delight in contemplating the multiplicity of adequate tongues and 
eyes of others and in contemplating the fascinating infinity of evolution’s vagaries. 
The trend is towards our running "it" as against "it" running us. It is an affair of in- 
finite life's progressive harnessing and submergence of finite and inanimate forces. 


Amplification 


In order to make intelligent answer to question number | it is necessary to define 
what the writer understands to be the meaning of the word "Architecture," as the 
question calls for the relationship between architecture and various forces. In the 
May, 1932, issue of "Shelter" the writer set down his definition of architecture as 
follows: 

"Architecture develops its characteristic cognition through the evolutionary re- 
sultant space-time manifestations of the dominant forces successively at play in any 
time and place." 

Architecture by this definition is resultant—not objective; that is, it is continually 
something of the past. On the basis of this understanding of architecture it is im- 
possible to consciously create architecture. To profess architecture is, then, pre- 
sumptuous and fallacious, though a professor of architecture might unselfconsciously 
create what in time would be discernible as architecture. Architecture, by the con- 
sidered meaning given it here, being the in-subsequent-time-evident characteristic 
expression of people, must, if the people expressed have nothing unique in their life— 
no new thoughts, no new problems—per se be devoid of any new or progres- 
sive demonstration unique in character. Contrary-wise, if people are, through circum- 
stances and volition, imbued with new outlooks, and confronted with new problems of 
survival and intercourse, they unselfconsciously are bound to express in their structural 
environment the adequacy, both scientific and harmonic, of their progressive prob- 
lems. In the latter instance unique phases of architecture have been brought forth, 
usually without the accredited knowledge of the creators. Non-unique livers have in 
time so often copied these unique characteristics as to develop “orders” of archi- 
tecture. Though the unique livers and thinkers did well in their day with the materials, 
instruments and organizations available they have usually been found to be humble 
people who considered their solutions as simply expeditious. If the forces of tradition 
were heavy about them they usually suffered with inferiority complexes over the 
necessity of their emergency solutions through confrontment by the traditional artistic 
world. Such complexes, of course, have only been found in those who were conscious 
of the tradition. Those unconscious of tradition displayed their solutions with pride, 
quite satisfied by an adequate solution. The latter phenomena has brought about the 
most striking architectural change. 

There is, of course, a mean between the two extremes—of people with highly 
unique conditions, and—those of almost no unique conditions; and the traditional 
tracery of solutions is found most evidently in the mean. 
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Design for Ten Story Building 
(See note at end of article) 
Photograph copyright by F. S. Lincoln 
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Dymaxion Car 


Below: BUCKMINSTER FULLER 


Dymaxion House 


Photograph copyright by F. S. Lincoln 
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Summing up, in the continuity language of new time-mathematics, in which latter 
there are three main categories of mental contemplation, to wit: "possibility," "prob- 
ability" and "statistics (known hitherto as future, present and past) "architecture" is 
"statistical." Mathematically it is always apparently "now" yet never specifically 


“now.'' There is a strange transitory moment from the now evident probability to the 
accomplished statistic. 


The Recent "Now" Becomes the "New" 


Accepting for the current essay the foregoing explanation of the writer's mean- 
ing of architecture, it is improper to stress as significant of social, political, or eco- 
nomic growth architectural hang-overs no matter how expeditiously employed, granted 
that there are potentially more useful solutions of structural environment at hand. 
Over-contemplation of the hang-overs provokes a sense of discontent at the sluggish- 
ness and procrastination of the social whole. 

If we build a Greek temple today as the solution of a power line substation the 
answer to question number |, ratioing social, political and economic forces with archi- 
tecture would provide no different answer than if, instead of a Greek temple the 
transformer equipment was simply housed by the simplest abstract shelter consisting 
of protective fencing and weather-resistant paint; for the relation between society 
and architecture itself is a constant. The social, political and economic forces, no 
matter how divergently they may be factored in any one group, at any one time, at 
various points on the globe, upon compounding always bring forth as a net result the 
articulation of the dominant forces of the compounding. If the Greek temple replica 
is manifest today it is evident that the dominant force in the patronage of the effort 
was probably a personality that in its current state of development was imbued with 
the notion that "'beautifying’ the landside, while doing "practical things'’ was a mat- 
ter of importance. It would also be reasonable that the personality considered had 
little thinking about "beauty,'' but accepted religiously the traditional formulas. It 
would also be reasonable to suppose that the personality was dominated with con- 
siderable vanity and fear—the vanity in expecting social esteem; and the fear lest 
social cast be reduced through a careless disposition of the problem. 

In the terms of the specific definition of architecture set forth it is impossible 
to accept the phrase in question number |, "the architecture being built." Only with 
considerable time perspective will we be able to contemplate with analytical ability 
"the architecture being built."" Possibly the architecture of today will in time be evi- 
dent as the air routes, as the great network of transportation, communication, a web 
which is knitting closely together all the peoples on the small globe “World.” Cer- 


NOTE TO ILLUSTRATIONS: |. Model of ten story building designed for exterior and interior atmos- 
pheric control. The building itself is supported tensionally from a utility tower mast. Surrounding this 
central structure is a streamlined shield free to move in all directions. This transparent shield reduces 
wind pressures and permits inner wall to be very light in construction. Designed by Buckminster 
Fuller. Starling Burgess Consulting Engineer. f : 

2. Dymaxion Car (transport unit) three wheeled, fully streamlined vehicle. Built 4D Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Designed by Buckminster Fuller. Starling Burgess, Consulting Engineer. 

3. Dymaxion House (Shelter Unit). Tensionally supported, mass-reproductible. Designed by 
Buckminster Fuller. 
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tainly architecture was once a matter of individual shelters, shelters of Nomads who 
so far as they knew represented the only human beings on the surface of the earth. 
Their whole survival mechanism housed in one shelter has led us to think of architec- 
ture only in the terms of individual survival structures. This is reasonable, as the 
stages of social development through the slow years have given prominence to the 
individual castles of the feudal leader. As units of civilization, ’ one for afl and all 
for one" have agglomerated, clusters of structure have occurred, and, in order to 
properly appraise the character of people through characteristics of their structural 
solutions, it is necessary to contemplate the whole of the cluster, if understanding is to 
be derived from the attempt. The super-imposition of one era upon another in one 
location has superficially tended +o call for isolated contemplation of one building, in 
one locale, owing to the confusion of the photo-montage the separate pictures, 
though the era's whole is always discernable to the true student. 

The world is now’so closely knit in the matter of communication by publishing or 
wireless that if we assay to a proper contemplation of the architecture now in the 
making it is necessary to take into consideration all the structural expressions upon the 
surface of the globe, the complete survival mechanism as articulated in the industrial 
intercoursing. It is not sufficient to contemplate alone a Viennese socialistic tenement 
or Westchester-Cotswold cottage. The surfaces most evident to the eye are the least 
important in the contemplation. The sewage systems, the outlets of the drains, me- 
chanics of the outlets, the means of rapid elevation, the average air conditioning of 
all habitats, the general dominance of drudgery and danger to life, the inadequate 
mechanics, the sum total of contemplative time available to the populace as a whole, 
resultant from these causes; and resultant again from the contemplation time, the 
ability to solve emergency problems in advance instead of subsequent to failures of 
the whole, must be the inclusions in the study of the architecture now—and—always 
being built. 

So long as the human phenomenon includes the brain and intellect factors there 
must be a progressive trend of refinement and inclusion born of the primary child of 
the brain-intellect wedding; that is, ''selection.'' So long as the human selects, by 
virtue of the fact that selection follows choice of unity from multiplicity, the trend of 
human development must be that of "doing more with less." The social, political and 
economic forces at play, with evident increased acceleration in our time, all come 
under the category of doing more with less. The whole of industrial demonstration is 
born of this "doing more with less.'' Hours of service to the industrial-social mechan- 
ism, or to the personal survival mechanism, will become less with more control over 
the environment either from the space or time viewpoint. 

Arbitrary limitations of individuals or special groups attempting to stay the trend 
will always fail at various stages of the attempt. Special land-interested groups or 
construction groups, or obsolete special-classifications-of-labor groups may succeed in 
their attempts to build, but if their building is not coincidental to the potential "most 
for the least" of the social whole of the moment it will result in a failure, as judged in 
the terms of its projected usefulness. Now with the highest potential of all time for 
the solution of survival problems the least demonstration of structural activity per 
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capita is being made in all recorded time. Due to the almost even balance of the 
forces at play socially, politically and economically we are at the middle of the battle- 
field between mind and matter. 

Slowly yet surely through billions of years the animate led by the human phe- 
nomena has through its intellect conquered the inanimate. Hitherto the sum total of 
dominance has been distinctly that of the inanimate, demonstrated in traditional or 
static habits of reaction, nervously born of long servitude to the inanimate. 

Today even the most selfish and fearsome of the opposition to idealistic sociali- 
zation intellectually grant the ultimate desirability of high socialization. "But," say the 
still materialistically dominated, not having sufficient intellectual fortitude to contem- 
plate and rationalize in the terms of the whole, "such idealism is impractical." Being 
selfish they are dominated by their small environment and they fearfully cling to the 
vestiges of the old that have worked well for them. Quite as selfishly dominated by 
their small environment are the idealists who are so dominated by the light of possi- 
bility, and admiration for their own ego in conceiving of "possibility,"" that they are 
unable to reduce "possibility" to "probability'’ and are sublimely unaware of the 
probabilities’ of now, more commonly known as trends. So specially viewpointed are 
the idealists that they consider in their impatience that the whole world is static, 
whereas, by the process of selection, progress is emergent through emergencies. The 
solutions in the emergencies depend on the potential instruments devised by the un- 
selfconscious and non-self-styled architects forehandedly contemplative in the time 
won for the animate from the inanimate. 


| WOULD MAKE YOU A SONG 


If | make you a song 
It must be buried in rich down of petal softness 
Trembling with crushable fragility, 
So that you must wish with deepest passion 
To touch its irresistible delicacy 
And will not dare. 
But its roots, 
Its roots must be deeply sturdy, eternal; 
They will come forth tenderly, silently, to caress you— 
They will enfold you,—lift you with their sure strength, 
While you stand spellbound 
Not knowing what invisible power steals over you 
Satistying— 
Even while you refrain from touch, 
And the song in diaphanous purity lies remote before you— 
Virginal and inert. 


DOROTHY NORMAN. 
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Varese and Contemporary Music 


Michael Sperling 


In an apartment on the fringe of Washington Square is the workshop of Edgar 
Varese, the man who has done perhaps more work than any other in the difficult, 
thankless, but tremendously significant task of transforming modern music from an 
empty theory to an undeniable reality: making it such an undeniable reality by making 
it audible, by gathering together the three personal strands that are needed for musi- 
cal expression: the composer, the performer and the audience. 

The workshop, in its dismissal of frills and furbelows, in its lack of even a hint of 
the effete, announces the earnest pitch of the man. Here, one feels, is no pink-tea 
composer, no purveyor of fashionable music "in the mode.” Varese himself looks, in 
fact, somewhat suggestive of the Beethoven whom he reveres. And that gives us 
another key to the man: He admires Beethoven more than Bach (contrary to the 
usual estimate of today) because the Master of Bonn was the originator of a new 
period in music—which to Varese indicates his more genuine creativeness—while 
Bach was the culmination of an epoch and, therefore, the forerunner of decadence. 

After seeing Varese and speaking to him, one is prepared for the virility of his 
work. Of medium height, but powerfully built, with a shock of steelwool for hair, he 
displays in every gesture, in every expression of his mobile, swarthy face, the restless 
energy that animates him. Such an energy is indeed needed in a man who can be the 
impulse behind a new form of expression, who can, so to speak, set it on its feet and 
give it propulsion. For it is Varese more than any other who had the boldness of 
spirit and the conviction of mind to play a light, for America, on modern music. 

He was the motivating force behind the organization of the New Symphony 
soon after the war ended. The New Symphony presented those compositions that 
were deserving and unrecognized; it mattered little whether it was the neglected 
work of an acknowledged master of a century ago or the work of an obscure con- 
temporary. What mattered was that the work had vitality and was yet unknown. It 
was thus evident even then that Varese subscribed to no particular school, and that 
if he produced contemporaneous music he did so not simply because it was a smart 
novelty but because it was a live and breathing thing. In such a project there was 
quite naturally a great deal of resistance to overcome on the part of the sponsors, 
but on the other hand there was always the help of the audiences. They gave them- 
selves unstintingly to the music. It is Varese's repeated assertion that the audience 
is a magnificent entity that can always be counted on to do its share if but given the 
opportunity— which unfortunately it seldom gets. 

It was given this opportunity, and it responded generously, when the International 
Composer's Guild came into existence in 1921. This organization, the nucleus of 
which was Edgar Varese in association with Carlos Salzedo, was originated because 
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there were no works of significance being performed. Modern music had no recog- 
nition; there was only the nineteenth century echoing for the audiences.” "In the 
visual and plastic arts," Mr.-Varese says, "there was change—witness Cezanne and 
Picasso—but in the art of the ear there were the obstacles of the virtuoso and the 
conductor, men like Toscanini who used music simply as a means of self-glorification. 
It was in their power to decide what to play and how to play it—always with an eye 
to showing themselves off in the best light, regardless of the intention of the music. 
But after all the best judge of a piece of music is its composer. The performer is 
like a eunuch who can very well theorize about love, but who can't make a life." 


Thus the Guild had a large and definite purpose in mind: it was to fight for the 
contemporary composer, to help him, to produce him. This organization was the first 
of its kind to appear in America. Late, it is true, other organizations appeared that 
claimed to be dedicated to the same purpose, but they actually devoted themselves 
to achieving social prominence; they represented "the smart, the fashionable, the 
Vanity Fair of music." With such as these the Guild had nothing in common: it held 
always before it the fundamental object—to present work that was vital and signi- 
ficant, to present it as the composer conceived it, and to care not a straw whether 
the creator had a name and a reputation. That the Guild held to this aim is con- 
clusively proved in the fact that it produced the world or American premieres. of 
fifty-six composers, representing fourteen nationalities. 

The Guild gave its first program in January, 1922, at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, which was offered for three concerts through the generosity of the late 
Mrs. Barker. Among the composers presented in these inaugural concerts were 
Gruenberg, Whithorne, Poulenc, Honegger, Schoenberg, Webern, Stravinsky, Varese, 
Salzedo, Satie, Kodaly—the last named produced for the first time in the United 
States, as was also Florent Schmitt, the latter being represented by a work that had 
its world premiere on this occasion. 

These performances were, in the full sense of the word, a success. Before then 
modern music had been generally scoffed at as a thing without existence. As Mr. 
Varese says: ‘It had to be proved that modern music did exist but that the audience 
for it didn't as yet; the audience had to be created, and it created itself out of its 
own sense of discrimination.’ This was exactly the result of these first concerts and 
of the following ones given by the Guild, for the audience was always offered a 
program bearing the names of unheard works and composers. For instance there 
appeared, for the first time in America, the works of Bartok, Satie, Poulenc, Alban 
Berg (‘Concerto for pianoforte, violin and thirteen wind instruments") and world 
premieres of works of Milhaud and Lourie, the first Commissar of Music in Soviet 
Russia whose "'Formes a l'air'’ (dedicated to Picasso) was given. American premieres 
of such important compositions as Ravel's "Tzigane," Schoenberg's ‘Pierrot Lunaire’ 
and his "Hertzegewaechse," Stravinskys ‘Le Noce," "Renard" and "Octuor" occurred 
during the first two or three seasons. Works of Carl Ruggles (who was ''discovered”’ 
by Varese) were produced during the second season. - 

These are mentioned because they show how little the Guild was limited to the 
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performance of only accepted works and composers. On the contrary, its main pur- 
pose was to give expression to heretofore unhearable music. This brings us to Mr. 
Varese's contention: "If we wish modern music recognized at its true value, if we 
wish it to have an identity, we must talk less of it and play it more. It was in support 
of this realization that in 1927-28 | organized and presented, with the co-operation 
of Dr. Alvin Johnson, the first program of modern music to be given at the New 
School for Social Research." 

The Guild, when it disbanded in 1928, had more than served its purpose. It had 
proved the existence not only of modern music, but of an audience ready to receive 
it. Nothing could more have helped the contemporary composer's cause than this, 
and no one in turn could have helped the Guild more than Varese, who kept it clean 
of fads and affectations. 


Now that the International Composers’ Guild had fulfilled its avowed purpose, 
however, it did not follow that one could sit by and watch the new form of expression 
take great strides by itself. There was much work to be done, and Edgar Varese, with 
his energy and indefatigability, gave to it his full self. In 1928, the very same year 
that the Guild completed its task, he placed his broad shoulders behind a new wheel 
in modern music, The Pan-American Association of Composers, and in collaboration 
with Colin McFee, William Grant Still, Carlos Salzedo, Henry Cowell, Emerson Whit- 
horne and Carlos Chavez, welded together the organization as it exists today. 

Mr. Varese says: "The Pan-American was begun because | realized that Europe 
was drifting back to neo-classicism, or rather what is so called, there really being 
no such possible thing. You can't make a classic; it has to become one with age. 
What is called neo-classicism is really academism. This influence we wished to combat 
as a vicious thing, for it stifles spontaneous expression, and we could combat it by 
performing work that was alive, that spoke for itself forcefully and truly, even if awk- 
wardly. While it was, and is, our object to perform as many deserving works of Amer- 
ican origin as we can, we shall now and then have European music as ‘guest’ works. 
Do not misunderstand this, for it is not that we believe music should be limited to a 
passport, but, rather, that today very little is alive, musically, in Europe. Neither do we 
believe that music should be limited to a ''school" or a special theory or to a partic- 
ular kind of approach. But we do limit ourselves to performing music that has a 
force and meaning of its own—which it cannot have so long as it is decadent. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that for the first time in the history of the 
world it is the youth that is reactionary. 

"We formed the Pan-American with the purpose of making it a co-operative 
organization—co-operative as between composer and composer, and as between the 
composer, the publisher and the performer. We were to reciprocate with the Latin 
Americans, but with the exception of Roldan, the Director of the Havana Philhar- 
monic, and Chavez and Reveultus of Mexico, they did not return our presentations 
of their work. 

Our aims differed in this respect from those of the Guild; whereas in the Guild 
it was our intention to present a new work once, in order to reveal it, and its com- 
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poser, to the public, we now feel that a single performance of a new work is unfair 
to the composer, the performer, and the audience. It is unfair to the composer for 
the same reason that it is to the audience—namely, that the beauty and meaning of 
a new work can seldom be grasped in one hearing; and it is unfair to the performer 
because he has to learn it for one presentation (which can never be really authoritative 
because the performer can enter fully into the music only after he has played it fre- 
quently) and then has no future use for that carefully acquired knowledge.” 

What is needed today, Mr. Varese points out, is the conductor who is willing to 
forget about himself while he is on the platform and put his mind and his feeling be- 
hind the music as the composer intended it to be. The virtuoso falls in this class of 
self-exploitation also, but Mr. Varese feels that the concert-artist is rapidly, and most 
fortunately, fading out of the picture. We need more men, he says, like Stoessel and 
Slonimsky, who conduct the music and not their own version of it. But on the other 
hand, the conductors are handicapped in their selection of works by the great number 
of skillful, pleasant, but lifeless compositions that are being written. These composi- 
tions hold back the issuance of really powerful music. Mr. Varese feels that there are 
too many so-called composers who are to music what versifiers are to poetry; as the 
latter have a facility for rhymes and the stringing together of words that sound pleas- 
ant but are meaningless, so the ''composer,'’ in too many instances, is simply one who 
knows only the technique, the methods, the clever Parisian tricks, that are nothing but 
the artificial aids to the real musical content. These works are pretty-colored, empty 
shells. 

Of such lightness, whether or not one is moved by his work, it is impossible to 
accuse Varese. If he has nothing else he has power and drive and conviction behind 
his music. His “lonization" is an example of that stark, insistent forcefulness in him, 
and after hearing it one can understand his impatience with the smooth, technically 
proficient vapidity of much of what is called modern music. What he says he says 
boldly, with no awe for tradition. Thus he has, instead of timid back-drawings, a 
confident acceptance of the knowledge that the future of music lies in electricity— 
in its power, its approaching universality, and, technically, the high frequencies and 
various intensities possible with it as a medium. He describes himself, in fact, as ‘'a 
man working with frequencies, intensities and rhythm" rather than as a musician, and 
this attitude may largely explain his freedom from constraint in music. 


To those who are aware of modern music and alive to its signficance, it is of 
highest interest to know the opinions of a man like Varese, who has played possibly 
the most important part in its development into an actuality. 

"| think," Mr. Varese says—(notice the "'think;"’ he has convictions without being 
pedantic about them)—"' | think that Stravinsky is finished, and | believe that Schoen- 
berg is of much greater importance. But on the other hand, while Schoenberg's music 
will undoubtedly leave its impress on the future, his "system" is not likely to, it being 
to music what the Cubists are to painting. This "system" of atonality simply does not 
exist; it is a fallacy of thought, for we feel a tonality whether or not we deny its 
presence. “It is not necessary to have a tonic with its third and fifth to establish a 
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tonality—for what is this chord but a fundamental with its second and third overtones? 
Whether he is called an atonalist or not Schoenberg is a romanticist in conception 
and an impressionist in execution; while Debussy is in conception a symbolist but in 
the working out of his composition an impressionist. There is also the difference that 
the latter was the first composer to select a beautiful text for his music, using the 
works of men like Baudelaire, Villon and Mallarme, while Schoenberg seems not to 
possess this literary sense. 

"Polytonality is an artificial procedure and is usually only the simultaneous sound- 
ing of parts, each of which is inane, one of which has been transposed into another 
key to help disguise the lack of substance. We get the impression, usually, of a dirty 
chord in C Major. 

"| believe that all music today is transitional, and that there will be a new primi- 
tiveness in it. By primitiveness | mean a beginning, a newness—in the sense that Beeth- 
oven, breaking away from the past, was primitive. Music and architecture are the 
only arts alive today—architecture because of the need of it, and out of which an 
aesthetic sense will grow; music because it is the one art capable of reaching the 
masses. Architecture, however, does not necessarily crystallize the tendency of the 
day. In present day architecture it is mass, planes and volume that count. 

"The orchestra in the present sense of the word, like the virtuoso, is finished. 
Therefore orchestration, as we call it, must revert to its original meaning; must be- 
come part and parcel of the substance itself. From this it follows that Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff was a poor orchestrator and Brahms a good one. The composition itself is the 
orchestration. You can't write a piece of music and then say that you will orchestrate 
it; both processes must be accomplished in the one stroke, for orchestration is the 
response to the musical content of the work." 

While it is not our intention here to speak of Mr. Varese's music, the point can 
be made that he puts his theories to the test in his composition. While others are 
trying to decide what constitutes modern music, he is writing it; while other are 
deploring the scarcity of musical expression, he is searching for that which is expres- 
sive; while others are debating the advisability of giving an audience really modern 
music, he is giving it to them. : 

It has been only a few months since Mr. Varese returned, after five years spent 
in Europe, and his presence has begun—within that short space of time—to make 
itself felt in the "modern music'’ circle of New York. He has again undertaken the 
direction of the Pan-American and is bent on producing important music in an ade- 
quate manner. The rejuvenation of the organization was apparent in the two programs 
just given, and the next season promises to restore the vigorous activities of the earlier 
years of this group. Those who lamented the passing of the Guild may hope to find, 
in the activities of the Pan-Americans, something very like the artistic integrity and 
virility of the old days. 
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THOMAS BENTON 
Portrait of Edgar Varese 


Above: LESTER E. LANG 


Setting for "American Plan" 


By Mary C, St. John and Hallie Flanagan Below: PEACE ON EARTH 


(Vassar Experimental Theatre) 
Dock Scene 


Production by Theatre Union 


Experimental Theatre 


Lester E. Lang 


John Howard Lawson, the playwright, in a recent article in the New York Times, 
says, “The drama, to exist with any vigor and to progress with any hopefulness, must 
mirror the true and vital concerns of a people." In summing up his subject, Mr. 
Lawson states further, ''l do not merely say that experiment is a good thing; | say it 
is the only thing. The playwright who does not respond to its necessity is not only 
avoiding a grave responsibility but is strangling himself in the misguided effort at 
escape.” This last remark which applies primarily to playwriting, might well apply to 
direction and production. 

To experiment does not mean merely doing a thing for the sake of "being differ- 
ent," but to translate ideas in terms of the theatre. Nor can any theatre successfully 
experiment without a plan. Likewise the college theatre, which, although it represents 
only a small part of the theatre as a whole, should have a plan of production. Experi- 
ment in the theatre may include many other fields beside that of modern social drama. 

The plan of the Vassar Experimental Theatre is to produce at least one play a 
year in which the emphasis is on contemporary life, growing out of a consideration of 
modern problems as reflected on the stage; one bill of historic interest, in connection 
with a study of the history of stage forms; one new play from the playwriting class; 
and one bill in which the emphasis is on methods of production in connection with 
theories of design, color, and light. 

Needless to say, these bills are sometimes overlapping; a student play may be 
on some modern theme; or a historic play may lend itself to experiment in production; 
but in general this plan has been followed. Each college generation has seen in the 
Theatre four new plays on present social problems; four historic plays; four groups 
of plays written by their own contemporaries; and four plays experimenting with 
modern methods of production. 

To retain a certain emphasis on the literary side of the work, the Theatre has 
~ published fourteen of the best plays from the writing group. Can You Hear Their 
Voices?, produced in 1931 and based on the drought in the South at that time, has 
practically exhausted the first edition, and has had productions in China, Japan, 
Russia, and Finland, as well as many American productions. One of the American 
productions was given by a group of Arkansas farmers in the very locale of the play's 
action. 

No matter what the play, the object of the production is to interpret that play 
in terms appropriate and moving; whatever the central idea, all acting, costumes, and 
settings are related to it. In other words, no one element is predominant, but all 
contribute to the final impression of the play. It is in this synthesis of elements that 
the theatre finds its greatest value. 
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Propaganda Via the Drama 


Beatrice Atlass 


The theatre this season evidenced a stronger flair for soap box oratory than it 
has in many a year. "Peace On Earth," the first of the so-called "propaganda plays” 
to open, may be classed as a minor attempt at arm waving, that is, unless it met with 
considerable revision while being transplanted from the Union Square to the Times 
Square district. Personally, | have no objection to the use of propaganda in the 
theatre, whether it is pro-strike, pro-peace, or pro anything at all, but | do resent 
drama of any sort in which the issue is confused and muddled. The plea for peace 
which stands clearly as peace propaganda is a thing to which only ministers of war 
and munitions makers could take exception. However, the cry for peace which serves 
merely as camouflage covering a vigorous hurrah for another cause may easily lose 
in effectiveness. Since it is in reality a sort of battle call, a summons to workers to 
unite in the class struggle, ‘Peace On Earth'’ might more appropriately be called 
"Strife Unearthed." 

In the play, a professor becomes involved in a strike against the transportation 
of munitions. Sacrificing his position in the university he joins the strikers, and, as the 
result of a riot which ends in a fatal shooting, he is arrested and falsely convicted of 
murder. Common sense points to the futility of the professor's sacrifice long before 
the denouement in the play. The failure of the eighteenth amendment proved the 
difficulty of legislating, or forcing, an attitude of mind upon individuals. Any psy- 
chologist understands that he can accomplish far more by reaching and subtly altering 
the individual's thought. 

Many a college professor, awake to the possibilities for using his influence among 
the students, has created an impression (for good or-for ill) that remained with the 
young people for years. A popular professor, possessing a vital personality and teaching 
large classes of susceptible young students, could have inculcated a love for peace 
among the future leaders in business and politics seated before him in the classroom 
daily, and with vastly more far-reaching results. Yet the authors of ‘Peace On Earth" 
would have us believe that an intelligent professor preferred to join a strike. among 
a small group of longshoremen, who happened to be assigned the job of loading 
munitions. Paradoxically, the spectator is led to the conclusion that peace is to be 
achieved by violence, and by such petty acts of violence as the breaking up of uni- 
versity commencement exercises. One is reminded of the folly of "a war to end war." 

Considering the countless deficiencies inherent in the play, many of which had to 
be overcome by the Theatre Union in the skill of stage presentation, "Peace On 
Earth" was well produced. Furthermore, | can forsee its possible survival, as a name, 
in stage history, for it marks the birth of what is probably the first successful pro- 
letariat theatre in America. 
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“They Shall Not Die," the Theatre Guild's play built on the Scottsboro case, 
possesses only a single theme, a plea for justice and tolerance, and it marches so 
squarely and so bravely toward this goal that at the final curtain one feels an impulse 
to cheer. How much, | wonder, have teaching methods changed recently. | recall an 
American history course in which there was a routine something about discrimination 
against colored people in the South. Negroes, we learned, were excluded from voting 
at the poles, (a) through literacy tests, (b) through grandfather clauses, and so on. . 
But there was no attendant feeling of indignation, and carefully prepared outlines 
were forgotten immediately after the mid-year tests. 

The average adult who reads articles or editorials about the Scottsboro and 
similar cases remains only vaguely aware of injustice, and apathetic. Curiously enough, 
facts adequately presented are frequently more poignant over the footlights than on 
the printed page. John Wexley has written a play so stirring and so vivid that very 
few who have seen it will ever forget its plea for justice, for clear thinking, and for 
tolerance. The individual who has witnessed a performance of "They Shall Not Die” 
and who reads of a lynching in the South will bring to the news item a background of 
deep feeling, understanding, and sympathy for the victim. The hope is that, in time, 
he may do something about it. 

"The Shatter'd Lamp" is a graphic description of Nazi Germany with a climax 
that is deeply moving. A play written around this situation was inevitable this season 
in view of recent events in Germany and the drama is melodramatic chiefly because 
any description which approaches accuracy must be painted in the bold blacks and 
whites of melodrama. On the evening when | attended a white haired woman seated 
next to me cried during most of the performance. Apparently she had come alone 
and she apologized to me, although | happened to be a total stranger. 

"I'm so sorry for my tears,’’ she said, “but | have dear friends in a similar situa- 
tion. The man is now teaching in a New York university. He and his wife were 
interrupted while at dinner in their German home and given twenty-four hours to 
leave Germany, a country in which their ancestors had lived for 400 years. Their 
property and bank account were confiscated, but they did manage to reach Holland, 
and from there friends helped them to America.” 

E. A. Schachner, writing in the spring issue of The Windsor Quarterly, classes 
"Tobacco Road? as revolutionary literature. He regrets, however, that Erskine Cald- 
well has not developed a clear statement of the cause of the impoverishment of Jeeter 
Lester and his class, nor "of the means which that class will have to use if it is to 
emancipate itself from the bankers and the big planters." He suggests as a second 
error of omission Caldwell's refusal to raise the Negro question. 

Mr. Schachner has apparently overlooked the fact that poor whites of the sort 
described in Caldwell's play live in isolated southern communities and that the Negro 
problem does not touch their lives. The revolutionary arrows of the play missed their 
target insofar as | was concerned and | found in "Tobacco Road" chiefly the presen- 
tation of a sociological problem. Too many of the southern poor whites have been 
living in self-sustaining communes, isolated from the nation's progress. A number of 
excellent, authoritative books are available for the theatre- goer interested in supple- 
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menting his own background knowledge of the problem which Caldwell presents in 
"Tobacco Road." One of the most interesting is "Hollow Folk’ by Mandel Sherman 
and Thomas R. Henry, a study of half a dozen communities located in “hollows” far 
up in the mountains, and made during a two-year period by two psychologists, a 
psychiatrist, and a number of sociologists. The most primitive conditions were found 
in Colvin Hollow, in which nearly all of the inhabitants were blood relatives. Until 
1928 the ragged children of Colvin Hollow had never seen the flag or heard of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

There is something, however, to be said for life in Colvin Hollow, for its inhabi- 
tants had few worries. There was no fear of unemployment, since there were no jobs 
to lose; no concern about paying bills, for there were none to pay; no worry about 
social inequalities, because none existed; none regarding frustrated ambitions, for 
there were few ambitions to be frustrated. In short, the inhabitants only worried 
about "'chaws of tobacco.” 

A revolutionary attitude of mind implies dissatisfaction with something. The 
authors of “Hollow Folk'’ point out that before people can be dissatisfied with their 
own conditions they must have definite knowledge of better conditions with which to 
compare their own. Jeeter Lester, in short, hardly emerges as a revolutionary figure 
from the artistic unity of ''Tobacco Road." 

"Stevedore,'’ the Theatre Union's current success and the only propaganda drama 
still playing in New York, continues the thesis established by ''They Shall Not Die," 
but is in no sense repetitious. The rhythm of the play is slow during the first two acts, 
possibly in imitation of the tempo which has come to be regarded as characteristic of 
the colored people, but it accelerates to a stirring climax in the third act, and the 
final curtain establishes a criterion by which all Theatre Union productions will here- 
after be compelled to stand or fall. Plays of this calibre in the theatre tend in a large 
measure to erase the prejudice created in many minds by the very mention of the 
word "propaganda." 


DAFFODIL 
A rose is lovely Its luminosity defies 
but a daffodil is lovelier; a casual knowing, 
you can know a rose, even in death it keeps 
but a daffodil lives its own integrity. 
in splendid isolation A daffodil consumes itself 
like a yellow candle in isolate flame-purity, 
burning its own and completes its consummation 
sacrament. in separateness. 


DOROTHY BABB. 
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What | Like in the Theatre 
I—The Club Woman's Viewpoint 


Hortense Hudson 


The phrase "Club Woman" represents in our minds a composite figure; therefore 
a statement of this woman's preference in the theatre must be composite, likewise. 
My composite point of view has been achieved by means of a symposium based on 
questions regarding the theatre put to over fifty club women of widely varying tastes. 

Let us imagine her in some suburban community conveniently near the city for 
early morning commuting and frequent after-theatre trains. For attending Broadway 
plays continues to be largely a form of diversion which the commuter and his wife 
enjoy together. And diversion it must be, else the tired business man cannot be 
coaxed from his armchair by the fire after dinner. Experience has taught the club 
woman that it is far better to remain by the fireside than to risk a play she has not 
investigated thoroughly. Ordinarily, amusement must be assured, either a light com- 
edy with very good music and dancing, or a mystery play that is well directed as to 
detail, and with suspense sustained to the last curtain. Otherwise the local cinema is 
a safer choice. 

Should the T. B. M., however, express an interest in "Mary of Scotland," or 
suggest that they see "The Shining Hour''—''the English do that sort of thing so 
satisfactorily"'—his wife will fall in with his idea eagerly, for no one is a more intelli- 
gently congenial theatre companion when he is in the proper mood. But if they do 
decide on serious drama, he must leave the theatre feeling he has seen a truly fine 
play, or he is likely to comment, "We have enough heavy drama in town without going 
to the theatre to see it." 

This attitude, often expressed by business men, may account also for the popu- 
larity of the historical play in general. People prefer their realism in the theatre fifty 
or more years removed. It serves then as a real diversion, bearing no direct relation 
~ to the complex present. However, all plays with historical setting are not historical 
drama, and the two should not be confused. Period plays, with picturesque setting 
and elaborate costumes are pleasing to the eye, but they do not satisty. The story 
itself must furnish sufficiently good drama to command a strong cast. The club woman 
acknowledges a certain added thrill in witnessing drama based on historical fact that 
she does not feel for an equally strong modern play, even though the situations in the 
latter piece may present some current problem with startling realism. 

But, then, the club woman, as an individual, is not interested in the theatre as a 
medium for social reform. She is sought frequently to sponsor a cause through play- 
propaganda. Sometimes she attends these plays when tickets are given her, but sel- 
dom is her opinion altered by the production. She thinks propagandists tend to over- 
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emphasize their defense, thus presenting the problem unfairly, and the opposition 
group is further antagonized thereby. Those who favor the cause, on the other hand, 
do not need such propaganda except as it engenders a feeling of greater security 
in their faith. 

And what of the matinee? Here you will find our friend enjoying the plays that 
do not interest her husband. She follows the drama critics daily, reads the drama 
section of at least one Sunday paper, then selects the matinees she thinks will bring 
her the greatest personal enjoyment. The activities of the permanent theatre groups 
interest her, for she studies drama as she studies literature. The play is the thing. She 
does not try to see every Broadway hit that is having a record run, nor does she always 
agree with the critics in their sharp satirical criticism of the lesser plays. She will 
attend a play that lasts but two weeks in order to satisfy herself as to the reason for 
its failure. Sometimes she discovers a play beautifully directed, with an unusual 
treatment of an old theme that is having a quiet run at reduced prices. She promptly 
tells her friends about it, for she has learned that many fine plays are not made of 
the stuff that attracts crowded houses. One naturally assumes that she includes in her 
matinee list the nostalgic "home-town" plays of family life whose matinees usually are 
popular. But it is the middle-aged woman of quite a different type who sees them all, 
and the club woman usually confesses she goes only in the evening to these, and be- 
cause her husband enjoys them! Her young married daughter finds all plays of this 
sort boring, even those that have been rated as decided hits, such as “Ah, Wilder- 
ness!" 

And now with these observations before us, what do we conclude is the club 
woman's point of view? 

She shows a preterence for historical drama with "Mary of Scotland'’ at the top 
of the list, and Maxwell Anderson's dignified, rhythmic lines had much to do with her 
appreciation of the splendid cast and effective setting. She forms her opinions inde- 
pendent of the critics, though she agrees with some of them part of the time, and is 
grateful for their articles in making her choice of plays. She finds complete enjoyment 
in the English plays because of their splendid direction and finished acting. She is a 
staunch supporter of the permanent theatre groups and would like to see the return 
of Civic Repertory. She avoids problem plays, but admits there are a few serious 
plays well done that are worth while, such as "Dodsworth,"' whose comedy balances 
its serious mood. She would place ''Dodsworth" next to ‘Mary of Scotland" on her 
list, because it is the best American play of the year, though it did not satisfy her. 
The staging was disappointing. Furthermore it was not good drama, but merely sev- 
eral scenes taken from a book and strung together. The play itself might not have 
been sufficiently strong for a long run with a different man in the lead. 

Our friend is still waiting for a great American play. "Dodsworth" gives us a 
universally American plot; the ending is the logical one for the characters portrayed. 
But why not give the audience a "'surprise'’ ending that, paradoxically, is so universally 
American that it is commonplace? Divorces may have dramatic value, but the audi- 
ences are tired of them. Why not a marital adjustment done in the modern manner 
—light comedy, sparkling and crisp, served with strategy, wit and clever dialogue? 
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Give ¢he indulgent husband a sense of humor, and the smartly gowned wife a flair for 
the continental things of the better sort. Not all exciting episodes on the Grand Tour 
need center about fascinating-foreigners, though a more or less serious flirtation seems 
to be indicated. A sudden realization of her husband's fineness and understanding 
brings back the old perspective, but with somewhat altered horizon lines. 


Here are possibilities for a great American play. At last the club woman thinks 
sO. 


Note:—This is the second of a series of articles, written for TREND, expressing 
the views of people not professionally connected with the Theatre. 


THE UNUTTERABLE 


There must be no uttering of the unutterable. 


The song shall have no words: 
The words will be song. 


Let the soul of the words be woven in full silence 
Into the final parable of the unutterable. 
Whisper it guardedly to the black night; 

The hushed moon can be seen clearly. 

Who has seen the sun 

Save it were hidden behind a cloud— 

Or sank swiftly,—tfolded into the horizon— 

Or disappeared in blinding light? 


The sun will warm you,— give life, 

Yes—but stay silent in the light, 

Nor think to seek the sun, 

For it will hide. 

It will hide or it will blind you. 

Speak only to the night 

And behold how there will be the sharp focusing as of a moon— 
Incandescent, white,—discreet. 


DOROTHY NORMAN. 
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Faulty Cinematics in Hollywood 


Paul Goodman 


|. The major causes for the corruption of the cinema at the present time leap 
to the eye and need not be described. On the one hand, the commercialism of 
Hollywood, "quickie" production and mass-distribution; on the other, the depravity 
of the public taste—each of these aggravating the other and driving it from bad to 
worse. Again, there is the primitive, unschooled state of the art itself, and at the 
same time the complexity of the technique—these also interacting to produce mon- 
sters, most often lame and timid, sometimes extravagant, never just. But now | should 
like to consider briefly still another form of corruption, interesting as a violation of 
an aesthetic rule, and it is this: The movies at present more and more desert proper 
cinematic matter and treatment, and lean more and more heavily on the novel, the 
stage, or even abstract ideas. The directors are not creators of cinema at all, but 
mere translators into images whose function is to remind us of what has been created 
in some other medium. Whether they lack confidence in cinema itself, or hope to 
capitalize on what is well-known and established, they tend to use film in a wholly 
mediate way. What sin of aesthetics is committed here? Is it not increasing the 
separation (perhaps always necessary to some degree) between the matter and the 
form?—so that the screen becomes uninteresting in itself and is always looked at for 
the sake of something else. 

2. In the beginning of their career, following, we might say, "the generous in- 
stincts of youth,''* the movies speedily hit on several techniques and kinds of subject- 
matter that were like nothing that existed before. For example: the sweeping pano- 
ramas of the Wild West thrillers and the riding lickety-split behind Harry Carey or 
Wm. S. Hart; or, again, the panoramic military-scenes of ‘The Birth of a Nation,"' the 
easy execution on the screen of what poor Meissonnier tried all his life to do on 
canvas. Another cinematic invention was subtle and elaborate pantomime, the play 
of face and hands, made possible by close-ups and other filmic means of drawing 
attention to one part of the body. Such incidents—among a thousand—as Chaplin's 
dissection of the clock in ''The Pawn Shop,"' or the dance of the dinner-rolls in ''The 
Gold Rush," probably were not to be seen before. Still a third great invention was 
the Chase—the great artistic motif really perfectable only in music or the cinema— 
brought to such a technical height by the redoubtable Harold Lloyd and made a fine 
art in Rene Clair's "Le Million" or ''Le Chapeau de Paille d'ltalie." Even the so-called 
star-system, with its rather frank exhibition of male and female seductiveness, from 
Theda Bara on, did not fail to exploit the camera. (All these examples, it is clear, 


*That is, at the start, to win any attention the movies had to offer something new, peculiar to themselves. Later 
being accidentally able to undersell the stage, they began to drive the theatre out of business and sell that product 
in a debased form. ; 
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might be deduced from one cinematic property: the mobility of the camera-eye; it 
can come close, draw far off, see at an angle, or race along.) 

3. More sophisticated discoveries concerned not, as here, the objects of the 
camera-eye, but the properties of film itself. (Note the remarkable fact that we learn 
about the instrument only after using it.) An obvious example was slow motion and 
accelerated motion, reverse motion, and even the dead stop. Another example—| 
need hardly point out of what far-reaching importance—was the discovery of the 
possibility of constructive-editing, montage, laying all the emphasis on cutting, juxta- 
position, pace, build-up. And this exploitation of mere film, as film all depended on 
the simple truth, brought out by the experiments of Uleshov and others, that to the 
spectator it makes no difference what originally went into the camera, but only what 
eventually appears on the screen. 

4. But not to multiply instances, | think it is clear what general sort of thing is 
denoted by the words cinema, cinematic (a proper definition, of course, would come 
only after arduous investigation); and it is equally clear wherein Hollywood is sinning 
at the present time. The pace and rhythm of most recent films comes hardly at all 
from the movement of the objects and almost never from the technique itself, but 
mainly from the story, the dialogue, the character-development, or in propagandist 
films, the moral—a movement not seen on the screen, but "suggested" by the screen. 
Panorama also has gone overboard, while montage and so forth belong to a system 
of ideas quite foreign to our directorial minds. Now it is commonly held that it was 
the advent of talking-pictures that marked the beginning of the retrogression in cine- 
matics; but | believe that the disease antedated the talkies. It was present in the old 
tendency to "adapt" the novel. Dialogue administered the coup-de-grace by offering 
the possibility of filming stageplays. Today these two art-forms divide the field: those 
portions of a film which are not stage-dialogue are photographed novels or "epics," 
as they are called. (Need one point out, all question of cinematics aside, that this 
mixture of the concentrated drama and the diffuse and complex novel works to the 
disadvantage of both?} 

5. Now what | don't mean to say is this, that it is illegitimate to use film (or any 
other medium) in a mediate way, concentrating the attention not on the medium but 
on the representation. On the contrary, the great principle of evaluation is the result, 
and where a great aesthetic effect has been achieved, it is not always useful (though 
always good) to point out that the means may have been indirect. But in the present 
case, considering the current output of Hollywood—it is not pointless to indicate that 
an obvious aesthetic canon is being disregarded, namely: that it is dangerous to 
separate the end of an art too far from the means—particularly when, as in the case 
of the cinema, the technical means are so complex... Again, it is rarely self-evident 
what subjects and techniques are cinematic and which are not. (Who, for instance, 
would have forseen the effectiveness of a dead stop, until it appeared in the last 
episode of "Le Sang d'un Poete''?) Indeed, it is precisely the work of a director to 
discover the cinema where you would not expect it; this is what the creation consists 
in. To lay down the law in fact rather than in principle stifles the artist. But here 
again, applying the argument to Hollywood, there seems only too little danger. » 
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Dot 
Robert Whitcomb 


Putting this down, it is far-away like, and its tough remembering back when we 
went and done it,—went into the War. This was when | was getting toot-sweet about 
Dot, see. Nick Polyopolis is kind of upset, first off, that I'm quitting the Haymarket 
Cafeteria, when he thinks | am set there forever. But | says, "Listen, Nick, you see that 
pearl diver you got washing your dishes?’ Well, he's a pal of mine, Jimmy his name 
was, and he's a good kid, he comes from K. C., but he’s a good worker and he's 
honest. Well, | says, give him my job and he won't beat you out of a wooden nickel. 
Funny how Nick's face is all smiles again, like he never thought of it, and damned if 
he don't do it. The kid from K. C. remembers I'm the one spoke for him, and after 
that he would of gone through hell for me. So I'm dropping in from the movies one 
night talking to Jimmy, after | seen the doc in the Cook County Clinic and he says 
I'm almost done. Jimmy puts me wise to a broad that is the new waitress. It ain't 
that Jimmy thinks it's the best job in the world, he has got ambitions of his own, 
Jimmy has, but just because | spoke up for him here in this strange town he thinks 
| am his last friend on earth, and he talks me up to Dot like I'm a brass monkey on 
wheels. She is a nice little trick, but | am embarrassed to meet her. Maybe because 
the kid was shooting off his mouth at what a swell gazabo | am, maybe because first 
off she acts up like a pain in the royal, only maybe its because the first time | goes in 
and spots her | am in my working clothes with a piece of mortar sticking on the end 
of my nose. What'll it be, dollink, she says, and so | says, Who wants to know, Spit 
Curl? And that makes us friends—in a pig's neck. Wisenheimer, she says, the only 
thing we got ready is spare ribs O. K., | says, gimme a stack of wheats and make 
the sausage brown. The way she chews her gum you would of thought she was Queen 
Marie. 

And Spring is coming on again. | don't know, in the Springtime, with the apple 
blossoms and the birds singing, and you know the old benny and the red flannels is 
going to get the camphor, and the wind ain't coming off the Lake no more, and it 
starts to rain, and then the sun comes out and kids starts shooting marbles all over 
the place, the old people comes out to get the sun, and the poor people throws out 
the bedclothes, | don't know about no one else, but | goes sort of crazy, like | got 
too much blood in my veins, and | can't stand it under no roof. | always been like 
that, like the time | hits the road. My feet got itchy and | blowed, but this here 
Spring I'm on the straight and narrow, I'm a bricklayer and | ain't chucking it no 
matter what. I'm settling down and | got my way to make in the world. Well, so 
the doc say's I'm done with the argarol, but | feels awful touchy about that and | 
don't mention it to nobody. But Sundays, Westy and me make the rounds of the 
parks, and look over the gals, and make cracks, and | was thinking: about this here 
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Dot in the Haymarket—she is different from Vera. | remembers Vera don't chew no 
gum, and how we used to fight over the lipstick, but Vera stopped writing and I'm 
sore at her, not down underneath, to tell you the truth, but | says | am sore. | might 
as well be sore at Vera, she is going to the movies, hell, she must have a steady by 
this time. She must be getting married to some guy that could pay for the furniture. 
Anyhow, Chi is a thousand miles away. Here | am in Chi, | makes the grade in the 
union. I'm gonna be one of these big shot bricklayers, and | ain't gonna get no warts 
where you sit down neither. And here | am making enough to get married. Yop, for 
the first time | got enough dough to take care of a little wifie if | wanna—that's a 
grand and glorious feeling, like you owned something. I'm a MAN, goddam it, who 
says | ain't, and I'm a-going to prove it Westy, he don't know all this is going on 
inside of me, but | know | feel all excited like I'm Somebody. 

So the next time | ambles into the Haymarket | am Bigtimer Matt. | am decked 
out in Spring tweeds with a red tie that has yellow polka dots. All this goes kind of 
good with my eyes, which is dark blue, and my mop of hair. | know Dot gives me the 
once over twice over and maybe three times, trying not to let on, and | am very 
careful so as not to step on her toes and wash it up. The more | look her over the 
more | sees, and she gets like she is the sun and its nighttime away from her. Hello, 
Good Looking, | says. That's my name, she says, what's yours. Me? | says, don't tell 
me you don't know my name by this time. I'm Gold Coast Matt, from the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union, that's who | am, and don't forget it, Baby. 
Don't be calling me Baby, she says—oh, it goes on like that for years and years. Why, 
she says, if you're from the Gold Coast I'm Mrs. Potter Palmer. Well, Mrs. Palmer, | 
spouts, you're O. K. by me, and one of these days | will have to take you driving in 
my coach and six. Me? she says, | ride in a Stutz. But she come along one Sunday, 
atter we got real friendly, fighting, and we took in White City, sopping up that pink 
lemonade and hot dogs. In White City they calls hot dogs Cooney Island Redhots. 
Christ, | says, these weiners never seen Cooney Island, they would be seasick if they 
seen the ocean. But when | says ocean | remembers that there little Iron Steamboat. 
Have they got a real ocean there, Dot says. Never mind, | say, Dot, | can call you 
Dot, can't |, Mrs. Palmer? She says nothing about it, but | calls her Dot from then on. 
And it is a horse of another color all right. Not only the ocean ain't there, Dot is hell 
on the roller coasters. Not that | mind the dimes, don't | hold her waist? We was 
good buddies, Dot and me, painting the town, and she's a good scout the way | 
never has a girl-friend that way. You know, laughing and kidding, and all the time it's 
no laughing and kidding matter, when you get under the skin. Dot's a peach, too, hair 
like black ink, only wavy, with that there spit-curl of hers. Bad girl with a curl in the 
middle of her forehead, she used to say that poem to me, with them eyes. | always 
used to say Dot's eyes was gypsy eyes, black, and deep, black fire. | knows fire ain't 
black, but these here black eyes is fiery. And shape, Dot's got it—l'll say she has. It's 
sweet, Boy, coming in from work fagged and bleary-eyed, and light my eyes on that 
sweet female with the curves, and hear her voice so soft giving me the razz. | seen 
it coming, what about it? It ain't the same thing as before, like Fanny knocks me cold, 
and Vera stabs me, but now | got the shekels to back it up. | know's I'm A Number 
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One with a ace in the hole, but Dot's got everything and we gets so we are just like 
that—crossed fingers. | seen it coming and it can't come fast enough for me. 

See, it's like this, here's a letter | wrote her, Dear Dot, Honey, On the El | eyes a 
girl, had a hair wave like yours, only it ain't. In a flash | woke up something is open- 
ing out inside of me like | am inflamed. You are doing something slow and mainly 
unbeknownst and | woke up.what a hole | am in if you leave me, like you got inside of 
me and when | am working you are helping along. | thinks maybe you thinks the same 
as me and feels like this and | got to know or go nuts, like God says thumbs down on 
that, Brother, so | gets sore at God and | gets sore at you to get me in this hole, and 
maybe here | am getting you in the same hole. Pretty soon | don't know what | thinks 
except | hope so because | love you more and more and | got to kiss that hair wave 
plenty XXXXXX Matt. And believe me, Dot ain't handing me no giveaway, neither. 
To hear her hint around you would of thought she had a string of guys as long as the 
Colonel's horses, she would get me all pinfeathers worrying, and then she gets me 
sore, but if | don't see her for two days straight | don't know what to do with myself. 
Westy, he thinks | am loony, see. We are working on the Fairy Soap building then, 
facing the fourteenth floor. So Westy says, Matt, if you keep this up you'll be down 
there, and he points his thumb to the sidewalk. The people is ants down there, only it 
ain't nothing like the twenty-eighth floor. | could tell Westy is kind of peeved because 
| am hanging out all the time with this Dorothy Novak. So | says, Forget it, Westy. 
Slap on that face for the Fairy Soap Company. Pete over there is four inches up on 
us. Razzberries, Westy says, whose fault is it? What are you mooning around for, 
get busy and look out | don't throw you overboard. You and who else? | am telling 
him, when about then there is a shortage of brick, and the bricklayers starts yelling 
to the foreman. It's always hell popping when the bricks is short, the bricklayers is 
sore and you can't blame them—if they don't work they get docked. But you ought 
to cut it out, Westy says. Leave me be, Westy, | says, this here is real serious, this is 
the real thing and no make believe. O. K., Oke, Westy says, pushing his trowel into 
the mortar. So he says, look at that goddam mortar, what the hell do they think they 
are feeding us, soup? How's a man going to lay brick with that baby mustard? God- 
dam it to hell, the dirty bastards. And he throws his trowel into the mess, and it was 
a lucky break for somebody the brick come up. Westy sure was a good pal of mine. 

So one Sunday night Dot took me home to meet up with the folks. The Novaks 
is Polacks, real nice clean people. Her old man works at International Harvester. Her 
big brother works in Montgomery Ward, and her kid brother is studying up how to be 
a draftsman. They lives away out on Indiana and 70th, where they are buying a new 
brick house that's got them all broke—but they are living in it. The old man, he would 
rather sit in the kitchen in his socks, but he comes out to give me the glad hand and 
he looks awful suspicious at the red tie that has yellow polka dots. But he sees | am 
anxious to please and we ain't got nothing against each other. None of the brothers 
is home, and Mrs. Novak, she drags out some cookies like they make in Poland, and 
some beer, and we sit around kind of uncomfortable. And Dot says, Matt, he took me 
to the movies. Yeah, | says, do you like Douglas Fairbanks? | like Mabel Normand, 
Dot says. | seen her in a picture where she is the wife that gets it in the neck. Her 
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husband is Francis X. Bushman, but he gives her a dirty deal, fooling around with 
another woman. But he feels sorry in the end because he has to take to drink to for- 
get his woes, and he is nothing but a drunkard when it ends up. But you see this other 
fellow always loves Mabel, only he can't have her, and there is the law staring them in 
the face, see. This other woman is nothing but a two-faced hussy, and she leaves 
Francis in the lurch so he has nothing but to drink. | ain't seen Francis X. Bushman 
lately, | says. Oh, Dot says, so Mabel gets a new rig from her old boy friend and 
comes trotting down to the slums to see Francis, and he is so sorry about it all she 
takes him back. Where does he get the price of the schnapps, | says, and Old Man 
Novak brightens up. Sure, he says, what this drunk do for a living? Oh, he was a 
lawyer in the beginning, Dot says. | think they lived in a very nice house, with oil 
paintings. Them lawyers got time to fool around, | says, they soak enough for looking 
up the law. Sure, Old Man Novak says. And Mrs. Novak shakes her head yes without 
laughing. It turns out Mrs. Novak is a fan for Mary Pickford, and | kids the old lady 
she oughter have a blond daughter. What, she says, you no like Dot's hair? Oh, well, 
| says, that's different, which draws a laugh, and Dot gives me the blush as pretty as 
you want to see it. Oh, it was sewed in the bag all right. Then the kid brother stamps 
in, he is a good kid but a little snooty because he's studying how to be a draftsman. 
And then in comes Mike, the big brother, the guy that works in Montgomery Ward's. 
But Mike, he says, What do you think of the war? Old Man Novak just shakes his 
head, he gets up and starts for the kitchen, and he says, | can't hardly believe it, | 
can't hardly believe it. Well, | says, Wilson got us into it after all we done for him. | 
give the old man the wink, him and me is good friends, see. He ain't telling me he'll 
shoot me down like a dog. Dot's brother Mike is a hefty lad, a big chest on him, and 
arms like a fighter. He shoves around cases in a shipping gang, and | soon seen he is 
one of these kinds of Socialists. Wilson, he says, Wilson is only a dummy for a gang 
of crooks, he ain't responsible for the war no more than Archduke Ferdinand. Who is 
Archduke Ferdinand? | says, and that starts something. Lemme tell you, this boy 
Mike knows his onions, his asparagrass, and then some, and I'm gonna look him up 
some one of these days when | ain't calling on Dot, | don't care if he is a Socialist. 
But see, them days is gone forever. That is what | thinks then. Van and me heard 
enough of soapboxers stemming around on the road, and | had enough of this one- 
big-strike talk out of guys like Baldy. Do you think you and me will get into the scrap? 
| says. Ain't no doubt about it, Mike says. Before this is over they will want every 
able-bodied man to get out and fight for their lousy dough. Well, they should, | 
says, it's the duty of every guy to fight when his country is in danger. Who says it's 
in danger? says Mike. Of course it's his duty, Dot says, and she sits next to me, very 
pretty like, and she says, Will you go to war, Matt? Well, | says, from what | hear 
about the Huns, | sure will go to war. So Mike says, Do you want to go to war, Matt? 
Well, no, | says, and he sure had me there, so | couldn't get real sore at him. I'm a 
bricklayer, | says, I'm laying brick for my country right now. So there you are, Mike 
says. But you'll be in it, by God. They are signing them up all over the country right 
this minute. My father was in the war, | says, the Spanish-American, and my grand- 
father, he was fighting at Gettysburg, or right near there, and | hears something 
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about my great-grandfather onct, he was a sailor in the War of 1812, and | wouldn't 
be surprised if they told me some relatives was in some other wars. Wars has been 
going on a long time, Mike says, but this here is a World War, this is different. This 
is a fight amongst the world powers for world markets, this is a fight of the imperial- 
ists. Sure, | says, so why shouldn't the United States be in it, why shouldn't we get our 
share? Mike is getting a little het up, see, and | wouldn't let him know I'm sore. be- 
cause he knows so much, him being Dot's brother. But he's up to it, he says. That 
would be all right, maybe, if the Germans was gonna come over here and try to run 
things, but they ain't. How de we know that? | says. This war, Mike says, is a fight, 
not of countries, but the bosses in the countries. The bankers and the ones that runs 
the factories and railroads. They are getting the workers out of the factories to go 
and fight each other. A German guy that is joining the army right now don't want to 
fight no more than you do. Listen, | says, this Kaiser has got to be strung up, see, he 
wants to boss the world, like Napoleon, and them Germans has been prepared for 
years. That's why they got the goat of them French frogs and all, and that's why we 
got to get over there and win it for them. Besides, they insulted us, didn't they? So 
Mike gives up for the time being, and the argument peters out. Matt, he says, you 
look like a good guy, | want to tell you something, and you'll remember this. Remem- 
ber it was me who told you—just this, Matt—the flag follows the dollar! And that 
was the night Dot gives me a kiss that has me stepping high, wide, and handsome. 
And when | hits the hay I'm all worked up dreaming about her—a young guy that's 
in love ain't got no life of Riley, and she burns me up, I'm telling you, she burns me up. 


SACRED APPROXIMATION 


We reach for the fine sharp ling of truth 
And there we have barely caught a trembling stuff 
Quick with the curve of breathing flesh 
Elusive and shimmering; 
Unpredictably, intangibly, yet surely mirroring 
Our vision of the Absolute 
That alone will sustain; 
And hear: we have burst into song, 
Singing not of God Himself, 
Whom alone we desire— 
Who has again eluded us,— 
But of the Son of God, magnetic synonym— 
Whom we had not even thought to seek, 
Nor finding had thought to deify. 


DOROTHY NORMAN. 
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Contemporary Music in New York 


Harrison Kerr 
I—The Pan-Americans 


Probably the most important program of contemporary music, to be given in 
New York this season, took place on April 15th, when the Pan-American Association 
of Composers invaded Town Hall for their most ambitious effort in several years. 
Works by eight composers were presented, and, although nearly as many tendencies 
were revealed as there were writers, only one or two of the works fell below a very 
high standard of excellence. 

Carl Ruggles’ "Portals" for string orchestra opened the program. This work has 
long been known as one of his outstanding compositions, but it has seldom been 
performed in New York. This is not the place to revive a discussion of the virtues, or 
lack of them, in Mr. Ruggles’ highly personal idiom. The fact remains that this piece 
is a successful, sincere, and well-wrought composition and that is does reach the 
audience. The artistic rectitude of this music is obvious and, if it is confined within 
the rather too restricted boundaries of his style, Mr. Ruggles has, nevertheless, com- 
pletely fulfilled his intentions and that, it seems to me, is the major part of what we 
may rightly expect from any composer. Unfortunately, it was played in a rather ten- 
tative manner by the orchestra. 

The "Three Son Motives" of Roldan were aimed too low to take a comfortable 
place on this program. They are clever, atmospheric, and just a little tawdry. They 
were splendidly sung by Judith Litante. Roy Harris was represented by one of his 
less important works, "Four Minutes and Twenty Seconds," for flute and strings. It 
is charming and deeply felt music, but is not typical of the composer. Two songs, 
"The New River’ and ‘'December,"’ by Charles Ives, for chorus and instrumental 
ensemble, were likewise not of the composer's best. The orchestral ''In the Night," 
which followed, was music of merit. The mood is poignant and beautifully sustained, 
but the composition suffers somewhat by its brevity. 

The history of modern harp music revolves largely around Carlos Salzedo. His 
"Concerto for Harp and Seven Wind Instruments" is brilliant music. The Allegro Vivo, 
which is the first movement proper—although it follows a lengthy Prelude and Cad- 
enza, is spirited and expertly written music showing unusual facility. This, and the 
last movement, composed of four brief dances, were the best. The final dance, 
"Gaillarde,"" is thoroughly infectious. Although the other instruments are by no 
means neglected, the harp is displayed to peculiar advantage throughout the work, 
and the dynamics are kept rigidly within the limits of the medium employed. The 
work seemed somewhat overlong, but its effectiveness did not seem to be greatly 
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impaired because of this. Mr. Salzedo's performance was typical of his usual virtuosity 
and artistry. 

"Ionization," a work for thirteen percussion players by Edgar Varese, opened the 
second half of the program. As far as the present writer knows, this was the first 
composition to be written for such an ensemble; however, skeptics to the contrary, 
it will not be the last one. As a matter of fact, another work in a similar medium was 
performed here last year at the same time that Mr. Varese's work received its first 
performance. Rehearing of "lonization" under more favorably circumstances confirms 
the impression, of last season, that this is a work of peculiar power. The insistent 
demands of the audience for its repetition is further proof of its direct appeal. Only 
a careful and extensive analysis of the cause and effect could justify the statement 
that it is music (or, if you prefer, call it organized sound) of the first importance, but, 
lacking the opportunity for this, | still wish to state my personal belief that it is. It 
seems to me to be the natural expression of a vital creative urge, and, as the work is 
conceived with imagination, executed with a technical skill of a high order and, in 
spite of the sensational medium, written with restraint and without intent to shock the 
auditor into responsiveness, it has every right to be considered a work of art. Its 
form is satisfying, and the surge of great sound-architecture is unquestionably present. 
The emotional impact can scarcely be denied by even the most prejudiced listener. 
However little some of us may like to admit it, | feel that the musical system of our 
not too-distant future will contain within it many of the elements of which this work is 
composed. 

Following "'lonization" another Varese score, "Equatorial," received’ its premier 
performance. If many might claim, with some justification, that the former work treads 
on highly debatable ground, at least no one who witnessed the extraordinary effect 
of the latter work could honestly deny its impressiveness, or the rightness of the 
means employed. Set to the text of an invocation belonging to the sacred book of 
the Quiches (of South America) rendered into Spanish by Father Ximenez, it is scored 
for basso, accompanied by organ, trumpets, trombones, finger-board Theremins and 
percussion. No description could convey any idea of the unusual instrumental coloring 
achieved with this combination or convince any one, who has not heard it, of the 
primordial, cataclysmic power of the work. Certain imperfections in the still new 
Theremins marred the ensemble now and then and technical difficulties muddied an 
occasional passage. But these were faults in the performance and not in the concep- 
tion, and will be eliminated in the course of time. Chase Baromeo sang the invocation 
with intelligence and disclosed a magnificent voice. 

To follow the two Varese works was no enviable position for any composer to 
have, and it is to the credit of Adolph Weiss that his "Andante from the Chamber 
Symphony" stood up well. Weiss is a pupil of Arnold Schoenberg and bases his melo- 
dic expression on the system of his teacher. Nevertheless there is a marked differ- 
ence in the texture of Weiss’ music. The work heard on this program is more original 
than it seems to be on first hearing and is of well-sustained interest. The Colin McPhee 
“Concerto for Piano and Wind Octet" closed this exceptionally vital program. This 
is brilliant, effective, well-written and well-scored music that would be immediately 
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recognized as such if the composer chanced to be Prokofieff or Hindemith. The work 
posseses more positive virtues than space will allow me to mention. Josef Wissow 
played the piano part with verve and virtuosity. 

The devotion of the performers to their difficult tasks and the intelligent respon- 
siveness of the audience are matters of note. Too frequently the tale takes on quite 
another complexion. Nor is it often that a conductor knows every note of a score, 
especially if the composer is a contemporary and a "modernist,"" the way Nicolas 
Slonimsky knew each score on this program. He conscientiously undertook what is 
ordinarily a thankless task and has every right to feel that his labor was not lost. 


ll—The League Redeems Itself 


After a season of disappointing programs the League of Composers closed the 
year with a group of meritorious works. The second Quartet of Bela Bartok opened 
the program. Excepting, perhaps, the Opus 30 of Schoenberg, this is most original 
piece of contemporary chamber music that it has been my privilege to hear. Bartok's 
growth between the first Quartet (Opus 7) and this one (Opus 17) verges on the 
miraculous. The scherzo of the latter work is a breath taking tour de force, but some- 
how manages to remain valid music. The work closes with a Lento of poignant beauty 
which employs the simplest and clearest means. It is a work that is directly in the 
line of the great tradition of string quartet composition. It was played excellently by 
the New World String Quartet. 

It is not necessary to devote any attention to the De Falla Harpsichord Concerto 
which followed. It is in the composer's usual manner and is filled with cute gurglings 
and quaint conceits. Ralph Leonard Kirkpatrick played the harpsichord with virtuo- 
sity and the chamber orchestra was decoratively conducted by Juan Jose Castro, 
who seemed to have some difficulty controlling Mr. Leoncavallo's rollicking oboe. A 
familiar group of songs by Charles Ives was excellently sung by Julius Huehn, baritone, 
who was brilliantly accompanied by Aaron Copland. 

Roy Harris’ "Concerto for Six String Instruments," performed at Yaddo last fall, 
closed the program. Rehearing strengthened the impression that the first movement 
of this work contains the best music that Harris has written. The other movements 
scarcely attain as much and the work as a whole is less unified, and less disciplined 
than the same composer's Concerto for Piano, Clarinet and String Quartet. Never- 
theless, it is a sincere and powerful composition and strengthens my belief in Harris’ 
future accomplishment of highly important work. It was played by the Aeolian String 
Quartet assisted by Max Weiser, viola and Carl Stern, cello. It did not seem to me 
that the performance penetrated to the core of the work. 
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Recent Exhibitions 


Marchal E. Landgren 


P. Vagis: C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries: Feb. 15-March 10, 1934 


P. Vagis, Greco-American and named Polygnotus for the sculptor of ancient 
Greece, is a sculptor of imagination and at his best when concerned with the myth- 
ology of his native land. His "Cyclop" overpowers his head of Christ, “"Man-God," 
even when we allow for its being a later work. And the other works which find a 
similar source, 'Nereid," "Amazon," "Undefeated,"" and "Amazona,'"’ combine with 
the "Cyclop" to form a sympathetic group that is certainly representative of the 
simplicity, the quality, and the depth of Mr. Vagis' feeling. These are not artificially, 
perhaps not even consciously, felt; they are the fine products of the sculptor's sensi- 
bilities. 

His imagination nurtured by tradition and literature is his best guide in the 
selection of his subject, though his technical result is never effected by this food. It 
ts neither traditional nor literary, but a personal thing which reflects his training and 
character. The head of William Cullen Bryant, recently completed for one of the 
government projects, is built as strongly on his imagination as the afore-mentioned 
themes. It is as powerful because it has developed from the same sort of stimulus. 

The exhibition was the first comprehensive showing of Mr. Vagis' work and, be- 
cause of this, it revealed his technical development. Early works, both in bronze and 
plaster, show what a thorough student of anatomy he has been. It was fascinating to 
see how he has turned from realism to the less confining perceptions of the imagin- 
ation, and how, with this change and maturity, he has lifted himself to the foremost 
ranks among American sculptors. 


Charles H. Davis Memorial Exhibition: Macbeth Gallery: March 27-April 16, 1934 


Charles H. Davis (1856-1933) was a member of the National Academy and one 
of the few academicians of this generation whose message conveys anything to the 
younger artists of the day. Mr. Louis Bliss Gillet writes in the American Magazine of 
Art, March 1934, that "he was always more concerned about fidelity to mood than 
fidelity to naturalistic detail. All of his greatest pictures were in this way imaginative 
creations." It is partly the fulfillment of this credo that carries his work to another 
generation for there are many of our younger painters whose concern is much the 
same. It is seldom that he strikes the truly personal note that this credo suggests, but 
when he does in such paintings as “Autumn Mosaic," "Growing Colder," and 
“Autumn” included in this exhibition that he becomes a significant painter. 

His autumn scenes have the most character; they are fresh and personal. In these 
he seems to have found the play of color and pattern that most satisfied him. Why 
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he found it necessary to change his palette with each season is a mystery, and this 
apparent necessity seems like the stumbling block in his efforts. In the summer he used 
the conventional blue for his skies and green for his grass. And his summer canvases 
are without character; though they show much of the same ability with pattern, they 
lose the place designated by his credo. Something in his nature compelled him to be 
true to nature, though inwardly he did not have this feeling. 

Davis, in his best works, was a simple poet. He was never the great poet like 
Ryder or Newman, but it is gratifying to see the real beauty he drew from nature 
coming from one of the generation of academicians whose work, for the most part, 
is revoltingly artificial. 


Bernt Cluver: Marie Sterner Galleries: April 2-April 14th, 1934 


Bernt Cluver comes to us as "Norway's most talented young painter." He has 
certainly departed from the characteristics that we usually associate with Scandina- 
vian painting; he has almost lost the tightness of drawing and the pictorial substance 
which identify the work of his compatriots. There is left, however, the Nordic response 
to nature, and it is a tribute to Mr. Cluver's sincerity that this preserves itself, for his 
technic is not built on Nordic tradition. 

The paintings in this exhibition were mainly scenes of the fishing villages of the 
Lofoten Islands, where he lived the simple life to escape the influences of his Paris 
studies. He paints these subjects with much feeling but with little or no imagination. 
The hills, the docks, the small houses and people exist as simply as they must have 
existed for him. He finds some pleasure in the contrast between the monumental 
structure of the hills and the homeliness of the people, but makes no issue of his 
feelings. 

He paints with a nervous hand that never seems fully to release him from the 
inherent tightness of the Scandinavians. With more courage, or perhaps it should be 
confidence, he would develop into a forceful painter. His vision and his responses are 
excellent, but his impasto reveals that he is constantly checking the true depth of his 
personality. 


Franklin C. Watkins: F. K. M. Rehn Gallery: April 16-May 5, 1934 


Mr. Watkins is another exponent of the romantic trend in American painting. 
- This, his first one-man exhibition, gives a complete picture of his output since 1922, 
and includes the prize-winning "Suicide in Costume" which caused so much excitement 
at the Carnegie International, 1931. Mr. Watkins, like several of our younger roman- 
tics, wavers between the flights of imagination and realism, and in a sense attempts 
to establish a compromise between the two. He is, however, most successful when he 
relies on his fancy. The "Finale," painted in 1922, well exemplifies the qualities that 
his imagination lend him; in this canvas, as in such later works as "The Fire-Eater,’’ the 
"Paper Bouquet" and his several ''Crucifixations,"" he reveals in the sensuous qualities 
of paint and paints with a freedom that is admirable. 

He is a sensitive draughtsman and usually compliments his drawing with the color 
that is in keeping with the dramatic sense of his subject. But his "Negro Spiritual 
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No. 2" does not keep this balance which is necessary to his expression, for here the 
drawing is strangely distorted in a way that is not at all consistent with the simple 
blues and greys of his color composition. 

Mr. Watkins stands a very severe test in having his first exhibition include works 
painted over a period of ten years, and he stands it well. He has a fine sense of the 
dramatic in art, and his abilities as painter and draughtsman usually give his canvases 
the solidity which this dramatic sense requires. 


Books 


Theatre and Motion Pictures. New York: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. $3.00. 


When such authorities as Norman Bel Geddes, Robert Edmond Jones, Jesse L. 
Lasky, Max Reinhardt, Thomas Wilfred, Otis Skinner, and Samuel L. Rothafel contrib- 
ute articles to a book on the theatre and motion pictures, the result is apt to be a 
reference book well worth including in any library of the theatre. Multiply the seven 
names already listed by seven to obtain the complete number of contributors to the 
volume, and add the fact that the articles are all complete selections from the 4th 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the book becomes invaluable to anyone 
especially interested in theatre arts. 

The Britannica editors have been generous with space and have even permitted 
the inclusion of criticism and, occasionally, of two opposing points of view. Thus, 
Constantine Stanislavsky and Max Reinhardt both contribute articles on acting, while 
Norman Bel Geddes frankly classes the modern theatre as a secondary expression. 
"We exercise our emotions by reading daily papers, riding in automobiles, listening in 
on the radio, playing bridge, and seeing mediocre motion pictures,’ writes Norman 
Bel Geddes. "The Theatre is in a state of sham." 

The volume is adequately illustrated and contains sections on allied subjects, 
such as ballet, pageant, pantomime and colour music. 


BEATRICE ATLASS. 
Art Now, by Herbert Read. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co. $3.75. 


Herbert Read, sometime Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh and 
known in America for his admirable translation of Worringer's ‘Form in Gothic," 
attempts in this book to give us a constructive understanding of what has happened 
in the philosophy of art because of the changes in the outward form of the creation 
of art. He believes that a new science of art is born. "It is a science which admits 
evidence from many fields hitherto not associated with the philosophy of beauty— 
evidence from history and anthropology, from religion and psychology, from mor- 
phology and philology—from every science that deals with the spirit of man and the 
modes of its expression.'’ He begins with the theories of Reynolds and carries us from 
the Classical Revival through practically every phase of contemporary painting. He 
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conveniently catalogues our contemporary ac- 
tivities in four chapters: From Science to 
Symbolism, Subjective Abstraction, and Sub- 
jective Idealism. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Read develops a 
new aesthetic, for in summarizing his efforts 
he finds that the “ability to express these di- 
verse contents which art may have: that is 
unique in the artist. And by the ability to 
express | mean literally the technical skill to 
transpose mental images into linear signs. | 
mean what has often been called in a very 
apt metaphor: the artist's handwriting.’ This 
is no new idea, nor is it new to contemporary 
painting. 

It is time, however, that such a book should 
appear, for it is a serious treatise and the 
only one that | know of which clearly investi- 
gates the various phases of our activities, 
both creative and philosophic. Also, it is well 
that Mr. Read has written the book, for he is 
sympathetic and understanding. He is suc- 
cessfully impersonal, and throughout the book 
allows the reader to judge for himself, and 
has selected 128 illustrations covering nearly 
every phase of contemporary art to help him. 


Meneses 


Raphael, by Sir Charles Holmes. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


Sir Charles Holmes, sometime Director of 
the National Gallery, subcaptions his recent 
book "And The Modern Use of the Classical 
Tradition," and states in his preface "but | 
have done my best, and any effort, however 
imperfect, to introduce some ideas of meth- 
od, clearness and simple architectural struc- 
ture into our contemporary aesthetic confu- 
sion, should need no further apology." And 
with the true spirit of the classicist, he dis- 
covers a technical usage in the art of Raphael 
which he believes useful to the contemporary 
painter. It is a simple idea of architecture in 
painting, and he clearly traces the develop- 
ment of the idea from Greco-Roman paint- 
ing, through Masaccio, Raphael and followers. 
To illustrate his points, he could have found 
no better example than Raphael, for he com- 
pares his great frescoes to his lesser easel 
works. 
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Sir Charles, in analyzing the frescoes and the 
easel paintings of the master, briefly touches 
on a point that seems all-important to the 
comparison. He first speaks of the "freely 
handled brush work" of the frescoes, and later 
uses "this rippling touch" and finally the word 
"calligraphy" in a discussion of Raphael's in- 
fluence. It is clear in contemporary criticism 
that we have considered calligraphy a syno- 
nym for personality, and if we accept this, we 
will find it difficult not to search beyond a 
technical value in comparing the distinct types 
of work that Raphael has given us. Sir Charles 
does not enlighten us on this major point, 
but holds to the classicist's viewpoint of tech- 
nic. 

The book is a thorough study of the life of 
Raphael. It takes us through his youth, his 
residence in Florence and Rome, and on 
through his final years. It is a simply written 
book that is the result of much study. The 
chapter on the "Rise of the Classical Tradi- 
tion" gives a vivid picture of the growth of 
the tradition from the early Greeks to the 
Florentine Raphael, and serves a far greater 
purpose in informing the student of the his- 
tory of art than in aiding the technic of the 
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Recorded Music 
Edited by Arthur V. Berger 


GRUENBERG: Emperor Jones—Standin’ in 
de Need of Prayer; and HANSON: Merry 
Mount—'Tis an Earth Defiled. Sung by Law- 
rence Tibbett. Victor (7959). List $2. 

The excerpt from “Emperor Jones" is, by 
critical concensus, the opera's choicest spot. 
lt comprises recitative (quasi-sprechstimme) 
and a setting with ultra-chromatic accompa- 
niment of the well-known spiritual which gives 
the recording its title. (N.B. The passage has 
been reprinted in a separate piano vocal 
score by the Cos Cob Press, but under a 
name derived from the opening words of the 
spiritual, viz., “It's me, Oh, Lawd!"' The pres- 
ent recording differs from this extract in two 
respects: (a) it includes the preceding musical 
interlude; (b) it interpolates a Da Capo which 
is found in neither the complete score nor in 
the printed excerpt. The recitative and spirit- 
ual are heard in the opera about half the way 
through the second act. Jones, despairing of 
the terrifying apparitions of former misdeeds 
which haunt him in the dark forest, invokes 
celestial aid in hysterical "Oh, Lawds" and in 
the poignant strains of the Negro spiritual. 

The Gruenberg morsel is interesting as an 
example of sprechstimme—a genre which has 
yet to be developed in the English language, 
and perhaps also to be conventionalized, as 
recitative of yore. Gruenberg, strictly speak- 
ing, calls here for a kind of recitative, reserv- 
ing his sprechstimme for other portions. Tib- 
bett's interpretation, however, is more in the 
speech-song type. It is to be noted also that 
the barytone regards Mr. Gruenberg's melo- 
dic notes as mere indications of approximate 
range, varying the line ad libitum with his own 
inflections and with characteristic portamenti. 
This is fortunate. Mr. Gruenberg's recitative 
contains too many repeated notes, and if it 
were to be performed with strict deference 
to the composer's demands it would yield a 
monotonous and uninteresting kind of chant- 
ing. Tibbett's performance is appropriately 
rugged, and convincing, if somewhat melo- 
dramatic. 
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CONTRIBUTORS IN THIS ISSUE 


DOROTHY BABB =A 

Miss Babb is the younger sister of Sanora 
Babb, whose story, "The Wolves Cry Wild . ."’ 
appeared in the March-April issue of TREND. 
They both live in Hollywood, California. Doro- 
thy Babb has had poetry in many of the 
smaller magazines. 


BABETTE DEUTSCH 

Babette Deutsch is one of the best known 
of women poets in America today. She has 
written many volumes of verse: The Mask of 
Silenus, Banners, In Such a Night, and with 
her husband, Avrahim Yarmolinski, has com- 
piled the best known anthology (in English 
translation) of Russian poetry. 


EMANUEL EISENBERG 

Mr. Eisenberg was born in London, England, 
and is now 27 years of age. He is living in 
New York City, where he earns his living as 
Dance Critic of the World-Telegram and in 
theatrical publicity work. His work has ap- 
peared in Story, The Bookman, The New York- 
er, Poetry, Voices and The Measure, as well 
as elsewhere. 


BUCKMINSTER FULLER 

Mr. Fuller is a noted architect and engin- 
eer. He is the designer of the Dymaxion 
House and the Dymaxion Automobile. The 
latter of these attracted a great deal of at- 
tention in Chicago last summer, and the 
former achieved at least equal prominence 
several years ago. 


HORTENSE HUDSON 

Mrs. William Hudson, in addition to serv- 
ing as chairman of the drama review for the 
Woman's Club of Forest Hills, Long Island, 
was formerly national president of Delta, 
Delta, Delta Sorority, one of the largest of 
the college Pan-Hellenic groups. She was 
active for years in the League of Women 
Voters. 


LESTER E. LANG 
Mr. Lang is a member of the Vassar Col- 
lege faculty, being connected with the well- 
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known theatre there. 


DOROTHY NORMAN 

Mrs. Norman is the author of Dualities, a 
book of poems published by Alfred Steiglitz 
for the American Place. The sequence of her 
poems, in this issue, are from Words for 
Songs, as yet unpublished in its entirety. 


EDWINA SPENCER 

Edwina Spencer is well-known as a lecturer 
and writer on art and its relation to present 
day activities. She was formerly on the edi- 
torial staff of Creative Art. 


MICHAEL SPERLING 

Mr. Sperling has previously appeared in 
TREND as a poet. He is a New Yorker, has 
had varied commercial experience in widely 
separated parts of this country. He is now 
on the staff of a large metropolitan daily. 


ROBERT WHITCOMB 

Robert Whitcomb has been published 
steadily for the past few years, and last win- 
ter he directed the activities of the Unem- 
ployed Writers Association. He is writing a 
novel at the present time. 


